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Che Government of Ireland Bill, 


a 


Watts these lines are being written the fate of Mr. QGladstone’s 
proposals for the better government of Ireland is still uncertain. The 
out-door agitation has increased during the Easter recess—the Ulster 
Protestants using language of most extraordinary violence and bitter- 
ness, whilst Lord Hartington and Mr. Goschen have sought to find 
Liberal following for the Whig secessionists. Can Mr. Gladstone 
make headway against the wholesale desertion of Whig peers— 
against the revolt of men whom he has trusted as he trusted Richard 
Grosvenor? In any case it is certain that when Mr. Gladstone made 
his wonderful speech in the House of Commons on April 8th he 
opened out a new page in the history of Great Britain and Ireland, 
a page which can only be filled and closed by some legislation which 
shall at least give to Ireland full local self-government. On no 
occasion in Parliamentary story has such a scene been witnessed as in 
the House of Commons on that memorable Thursday. Fifty or sixty 
peers in the lobby waiting, outside but close to the door of the House, 
until the Chaplain had finished his preliminary prayers, and then— 
as though ill-mannered schoolboys rather than Lords of Parliament— 
rushing excitedly and unceremoniously over the old doorkeeper, jostling 
and wedging one another in the narrow staircase leading to the Peers’ 
Gallery; some arriving in the gallery with hats seriously damaged in 
the scrimmage; others for whom there was no room turned back 
disconsolate. Every part of the building full: Strangers’ Gallery, 
Speaker’s, and Speaker’s Special Gallery all closely packed. Just 
over the clock the Prince of Wales and his son; on the left the Duke 
of Cambridge and many minor royalties. In front of them the 
Reporters’ Gallery, each seat filled, and with special relays of steno- 
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graphers waiting behind. Above these, and peering through the 
lattice work, titled ladies eager to listen and see. In Mr. Peel’s 
private gallery feminine highnesses and the proud wife of England’s 
greatest commoner. On either side, the members’ galleries densely 
packed, and on the floor of the House, for the very first time, a double 
row of chairs from bar to gangway on either side, leaving only scant 

assage for a new member and his introducers by their marching in 

ndian file, in absolute disregard of the Rules and Regulations which 
for some two centuries have regulated the practice when a new 
member takes his seat. 

Why is this Bill for the Better Government of Ireland needed ? 
The answer has been given more than once, and from opposite 
quarters, during recent years. It was given by the Ministry of Lord 
Salisbury when it met Parliament with no Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
with a Chief Secretary who had in fact resigned, and with a declaration 
that the Cabinet were waiting for more information from their Secre- 
tary for War, who at the last moment appears to have gone to 
Dublin as a sort of possible Irish Minister on trial. The answer as 
to the need for better government for Ireland had been given by the 
Tories of the new school in the lengthy and repeated proposals for the 
abolition of the Irish Viceroyalty printed in the Zimes from the pen 
of Mr. Howorth and others. On Thursday, April 8th, Mr. Gladstone 
added the official answer, that for the last half century we had almost 
entirely sought to govern Ireland by exceptional coercive legislation, 
and that this coercion had failed. He urged 
‘‘that whereas exceptional legislation—legislation which introduces excep- 
tional provisions into the law—ought itself to be in its own nature 
essentially and absolutely exceptional, it has become for us not exceptional 
but habitual. We are like a man who, knowing that medicine may be the 
means of his restoration to health, endeavors to live upon medicine. 
Nations, no more than individuals, can find a subsistence in what was 
meant to be a cure.” 


He reminded us that since the Act of Union, and prior to the great 
Reform Bill— 


‘‘there were no less than eleven of those thirty-two years in which 
our statute-book was free throughout the whole year from repressive 
legislation of an exceptional kind against Ireland. But in the fifty- 
three years since we advanced far in the career of Liberal principles and 
actions—in those fifty-three years, from 1833 to 1885—there were but 
two years which were entirely free from the action of this special legislation 
for Ireland.” 


Seventy-two years of coercive and repressive legislation out of the eighty- 
five years of the nineteenth century. Personally I have for very many 
years advocated Home Rule for Ireland. ‘There is no merit to 
me that I stand by Mr. Gladstone now. My own view has always 
been to treat the Home Rule question on the American lines, letting 
England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland each have local self-govern- 
ment, while each was represented in the Imperial Parliament, dealing 
with Imperial questions. And this would be still my view if I had 
Ministerial authority or Parliamentary following. This would still be 
the view I should support if it were embodied in a legislative proposal 
by any responsible Minister of the Crown, or by any recognised Parlia- 
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mentary leader. At present I have no choice: Mr. Gladstone’s legis- 
lative proposal is the only one. His critics offer no alternative Bill, 
and I thoroughly agree with him 

‘that the time is come when it is the duty of Parliament, when the honor 


of Parliament and its duty alike require, that it should endeavor to come to 
some decisive resolution ”’. 


The problem to be solved is, as Mr. Gladstone stated it, ‘‘ how to 


reconcile Imperial unity with diversity of legislation”. He finds the 
solution 


‘‘in the establishment, by the authority of Parliament, of a legislative body 
sitting in Dublin for the conduct of both legislation and administration 
under the conditions which may be prescribed by the Act defining Irish, as 
distinct from Imperial, affairs ”’. 

The difficulty here is that Ulster Protestants—who, until sixteen 
years ago, had State favor throughout Ireland for their minority 
Church—who, until forty years ago, could enforce penal laws against 
the Roman Catholic majority—who, until fifty-six years ago, abso- 
lutely excluded their Roman Catholic fellow-citizens from political and 
civic life—to-day fear that if to-morrow the Roman Catholic majority 
gain Parliamentary power, legal vengeance may even yet be exacted 
for past legal iniquity. To win the assent at least of the majority of 
Protestant English, Scotch, and Welsh members to the new Bill, Mr. 
Gladstone proposes to remove from the Parliament House those who 
have for some years sorely obstructed Bristish legislation. ‘‘ There 
cannot”, says the Prime Minister, 


‘*be a domestic legislature in Ireland dealing with Irish affairs, and Irish 
peers and Irish representatives sitting in Parliament at Westminster to take 
part in English and Scotch affairs”. 


Is not the real remedy for this objection to be found, not in the ex- 
clusion of Irish representatives from the Imperial Parliament, but in 
the relegation of purely English and Scotch business, and also of 
purely Welsh business, to English, Welsh, and Scotch local assemblies 


duly authorised to deal with these questions? Mr. Gladstone contends 
that : 


‘*the unity of the Empire must not be placed in jeopardy; the safety and 
welfare of the whole must be preferred to the security and advantage of the 
part. The political equality of the three countries must be maintained. 
They stand by statute on a footing of absolute equality, and that footing 
ought not to be altered or brought into question.” 


But neither the ‘political equality” of Ireland with England and 
Scotland, nor the ‘‘absolute equality” of the three countries is pre- 
served, if Ireland is absolutely voiceless in the Imperial Parliament. 
There is weight and force in the objection, if this exclusion be main- 
tained, that Ireland is either degraded from coequal rank into the 
position of a colonial dependency, or if she is left as a sister nation, 
then she is elevated to the position of a separate nationality free, if she 
can, to achieve—at any rate encouraged in the endeavor to achieve—a 
separate national independence. On this question of the exclusion of 
the Irish members, Mr. Gladstone does not “ entirely close the doors ”’ 
against amendment, and I sincerely trust that even before these lines 
see print, he will have accepted some definite proposal on this 
x2 
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head, which will have obtained the assent of Mr. Chamberlain to the 
second reading. 





Mr. Gladstone’s speech in moving the second reading hardly rea- 
lised this trust: it was very effective as a reply to the opposition of 
Lord Hartington, who is apparently opposed to all iaiition, but 
it did very little towards making definitely clear the modifications in 
the Bill which the Ministry are prepared to accept in Committee. 
Though the ultimate fate of the Bill is still in doubt, the prospects 
of carrying the second reading by a large majority, or by any sensible 
majority, have diminished; and the possibility of piloting the Bill 
successfully through Committee seems remote indeed. The Irish mem- 
bers seem to be satisfied with their exclusion from the Parliament 
sitting at Westminster, but this does not encourage me. I should 
prefer that Irishmen should in the future wish to take part in Imperial 
legislation. I desire that Irishmen shall not separate themselves or 
be separated by law from taking habitual part in the control of 
Imperial affairs, as I think that this practical separation would tend 
to grow into a more complete separation unless Ireland accepted the 
position of a subject colony. As far as the opposition to Mr. Glad- 
stone is concerned the position is very hopeless. Lord Randolph 
Churchill has for policy only incitement to Ulster to resist Home Rule 
by force ; and then, if the resistance to the Bill be successful, in lieu of 
remedial legislation the great Conservative party only propose to 
renew the coercive legislation. Lord Hartington and his friends have 
really no proposal to offer, except that we should reject the measures 
introduced by Mr. Gladstone. 








Ghe Law of Population and its relation 
to Socialiam. 





Dvurine the past winter references to over-population have been 
plentiful in the columns of the daily and weekly metropolitan press. 
The number of unemployed would-be workers startled the nonchalant 
pressmen out of their accustomed indifference, and with their wonted 
superficiality they began to chatter about remedies, and of course 
advocated emigration as the one solution of the problem of the hour. 
The unanimity with which they now cry out “‘over-population is the 
cause of poverty” is only paralleled by the unanimity with which 
they denounced Mr. Bradlaugh and myself when we alleged ten years 
ago that over-population is a—not the—cause of poverty, and when 
we recommended limitation of the family in addition to radical changes 
in the present system. They then held us up to opprobrium as trans- 
gressors of “the laws of God and man’”’, our crime being that we saw 
the difficulty which was coming on society ten years before they did. 
Hounded on by these ignorant scribes who pretend to be leaders of 
public opinion, the Corporation of London, aided by the Tory Solicitor- 
General, made a futile attempt to silence us. The poor were taught 
from press and pulpit that prudential restraint was sinful; they were 
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encouraged to increase and multiply without the smallest regard to 
the available means of subsistence; they were bidden to rely on 
Providence, and on the idiotic maxim that ‘‘ where God sends mouths 
he sends meat”. The most ignorant and reckless portion of the poor 
naturally accepted the advice poured upon them, and while the more 
thoughtful artisans gladly accepted the counsel we gave and profited 
by it, their prudence was outbalanced by the pious recklessness of 
the majority. Now the press is eager to get rid of the consequences 
of its own action, and State-aided emigration is the pet nostrum of 
the political quacks of the hour. They shut their eyes to the fact that 
underfed weaklings are not fitted for the hardships of a pioneer’s 
life; that emigration sufficient to relieve the distress is a physical 
impossibility ; that no country in the world is ready to receive our 
outcast poor ; that the slums of all great seaboard cities in America, 
Australia, and New Zealand are crowded with helpless immigrants. 
Emigration is no remedy for poverty. This problem of ours has to be 
solved on our own soil; and the only solution is a fundamental change in 
the social system, which shall transform individual into communal 
holding of land and capital, and this conjoined with a knowledge of 
the law of population in its bearing on human conduct. 


While the Socialists are, as I believe, right on the first point, a 
large number of the more ignorant of them go perfectly wrong on 
the second ; and, unhappily, those who recognise the folly of the wild 
abuse levelled at a scientific truth, are too apt to remain silent on 
this matter, either because they fear to oppose their more ignorant 
comrades, or because they desire to use all their strength for the 
enforcement of their main thesis, that the production and distri- 
bution of wealth under the present system are economically 
wrong. Whatever may be the reason, the result is lamentable ; 
and Socialism is discredited in the minds of many by the non- 
sense talked on this head. Both in Justice and in the Commonweal 
—although the latter claims to be, and indeed generally is, scientific 
in its treatment of economic questions—blatant denunciations of the 
law of population have occurred, and this although Dr. Edward 
Aveling, till lately one of the co-editors of the latter, is thoroughly 
sound on the question.’ I propose in this paper to show that there 
is no necessary antagonism between prudential restraint of population 
and Socialism, and that indeed such prudential restraint must be a 
vital condition of the success of any Socialist community. 


And first to state clearly what the law of population is. It is the 
recordal of the scientific truth that all organisms tend to increase 
faster than their means of subsistence. The propagative energy of 
plants and animals is greater than the supply of food available for 
either type; hence arises the “struggle for existence”, that is, the 
struggle for a share of the inadequate food-supply; hence also the 
killing out of the weaker plants and animals, and the survival of the 
strongest, the hardiest, the most enduring, in a word of the “‘fittest” 
for their environment. 





1 See his “‘ Darwinism and Small Families”? (Freethought Publishing Company ) 
in which he shows that ‘‘ viewed from the standpoint of biological science, Mal- 
thusianism is a sound doctrine ’’. 
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The proofs of the truth of this law are available to every thinking 
person, and might be multiplied to any extent. A couple of seeds are 
sown in a flower-pot, and two plants are reared therefrom. The 
seeds produced by these two plants will need some dozens of flower- 
pots for their setting. The means of subsistence for the plant are 
soil with nutritive constituents, air, charged with a certain gas, and 
sunshine. It must breathe, so some pure air is necessary; it must 
feed, so gas and liquids must be attainable by it. The supply of these 
is limited, and the limited supply means limitation of plants. Not 
only is the total vegetation of the earth limited by the total surface 
and atmosphere of the earth, but the vegetation of any given area is 
limited by the supply available to plants propagated within that area. 
It does not help a plant born in Middlesex and unable to get sufficient 
food for its support there, that there is some unoccupied soil in Mani- 
toba or at the North Pole. It depends for its life on the food within 
its reach, and unattainable and unsuitable places are, for it, practically 
non-existent. That which is true of the plant is true of the animal, 
the animal being ultimately limited by the amount of food supplied 
by the vegetable world. I say ultimately, because even in the case of 
carnivora they normally depend on prey which is herbivorous. Every 
farmer knows that his live stock increases faster than the food supply 
he can raise from the limited area of his farm, and that he must 
either increase the size of his farm, or kill or sell his superfluous stock. 

The silly question is often asked, ‘‘ Why does not population in- 
crease at the rate which is theoretically possible?” Because it is 
limited by its food supply, and cannot extend beyond it. Starvation 
stands as a dead wall against which the advancing tide of population 
surges, but which it cannot overtop. As the means of subsistence in- 
crease, population increases with them, and any sudden extension of 
the food supply is followed by a leap forward of the population. The 
‘checks to population ” which kill it down to the limits of subsistence 
are famine, disease, and the preying of one organism on another. 
When these checks are removed the extraordinary energy of the pro- 
pagative force is seen in full swing. Sparrows and rabbits carried to 
Australia found plenty of food, suitable life-conditions, and absence 
of animals that preyed on them at home. The result of the removal 
of these checks, which normally kill them down at home, has been a 
multiplication of such rapidity that they have become a veritable 
farmers’ scourge, and that all kinds of devices are being resorted to 
to kill off the animals so lightly introduced. 

Within the vegetable and lower animal kingdoms, this law is now 
universally admitted; no person competent to express an opinion 
could be found who would dream of suggesting that it is not valid. 
The mass of evidence collected by Mr. Darwin, supplemented by daily 
experience, forbids any possibility of challenge. 

The next question that arises is: does this law hold good for the 
human race? and it is suggested that even if man, like other animals, 
multiplies rapidly, yet his intellectual power and mechanical skill are 
so great that they can not only keep pace with, but can even far 
outstrip, his multiplicative ability. That man is closely allied to the 
lower animals is obvious to every student of anatomy and physiology ; 
he differs from them in reproduction no more than he does in digestive 
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processes. In fact, the rapid growth of population in new countries, 
and the sudden increase which invariably follows any new industrial 
development in the old, are sufficient to prove the strength of the 
reproductive energy of man. It is perfectly true that the rate of multi- 
plication grows less as the animal rises higher in the scale of evolution, 
and that the herring propagates far more rapidly than the man. It 
has been alleged, and there is much evidence in support of the 
allegation, that the reproductive energy varies inversely as the intel- 
lectual ; that with the increased differentiation and complexity of the 
nervous system comes diminished fertility. The lessening rate of 
multiplication is also probably partly due to the fact that rapid 
increase is less favorable than slow increase to survival among animals 
who live on others; while rapid is more favorable than slow to survival 
among animals who are lived upon by others. Among beasts of prey 
the large litter of cubs is a disadvantage, as placing on the parents a 
heavier task in supplying them with food; and it is likely that this, 
conjoined with the high nervous organisation necessary for successful 


. foraging, has resulted in the survival of the least prolific. On the 


other hand, among the beasts that are preyed on, the large litter is an 
advantage; they are mostly herbivorous—excluding the aquatic—and 
the difficulty of supplying the young with food is therefore less; and 
as the risks to life are many and great, the least prolific would be 
most likely to be killed out. While these suggestions throw light on 
the reasons why the rate of human reproduction should be slower 
than the rate of reproduction among many animal tribes, they do not 
touch the main fact that man, like all other organisms, is constantly 
pressing on his means of subsistence, and is only kept within them by 
being killed down to the available food supply. How great is the 
multiplicative power of man may be judged not only by the sudden 
increases alluded to above as occurring in both old and new countries 
when the food supply is large; but also by taking the actual rate of 
increase in the population, and adding to that the numbers killed off 
by preventible causes. These preventible causes are infantile and 
premature mortality, premature exhaustion consequent on vice, and 
the delay or total prevention of marriage by poverty and other causes. 

The amount of infanticide and of adult murder that go on in 
this country are appalling. A large number of infants are born of 
diseased parents, and quickly wither away; and it is no uncommon 
thing among the higher and middle classes to find children suffering 
from the pre-marital vices of their father. A great many are killed 
off by ignorant feeding and clothing, and by insanitary home-condi- 
tions. To take a specific instance, the death-rate of the children, 
under one year of age, born in the poor quarter of Glasgow is just 
three times as great as that of the children born in the rich quarter; 
that is, two-thirds of the children of the Glasgow poor are murdered 
within a year of their birth. In reality the massacre of the innocents 
is far greater than this, for the death-rate among the children of the 
wealthier classes is disgracefully high. A healthy baby—and no 
unhealthy babies ought to be born—should only die by accident; he 
should never die of disease. I say that no unhealthy babies ought to 
be born, because an unhealthy baby can only be born of unhealthy 
parents; and for unhealthy persons to become parents is a crime 
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against humanity. And what a scandal it is that we, who look down 
on nations who openly practice infanticide, should ourselves carry it 
on in wholesale fashion, and leave to the poor man’s child but one- 
third of the chance of life enjoyed by his wealthier brother. The 
reason why they die so quickly is not far to seek; their mothers are 
underfed and overworked, and live in badly-drained over-crowded 
houses; they transmit to their children a low rate of vitality; the 
children themselves are insufficiently tended, are taken out in all 
weathers bareheaded, barenecked, barearmed; they die of exposure, 
of want of suitable food, of too little fresh pure air, and of too many 
effluvia. The waste of infant life is appalling; and yet more appalling 
is it to think that if all these of the present generation had struggled 
up into manhood and womanhood there would be thrice as many 
middle-aged poor as there are now, the struggle for existence would 
be thrice as bitter, the distress thrice as great, the families thrice 
as numerous. 


Nor must premature deaths among the poor be omitted from our 
calculation ; some interesting figures on this have been collected by 
Dr. Alice Vickery, and were given in a paper read by her before the 
London Dialectical Society on December 10th, 1885. Her figures 
include some on the infant mortality spoken of above : 


‘“‘M. Villermé, a distinguished Parisian physician, found that in France 
the death-rate of persons between the ages ot forty and forty-five, when 
in easy circumstances, was only 8°3 per 1,000 per annum, while the poorer 
classes of similar age died at the rate of 18°7. That was, two-and-a-half 
times as many of the poor as of the rich died in France at these ages of 
a given number living. He also found that in the 12th Arrondissement, 
which was one of the poorest in Paris, one inhabitant in fifteen died, while 
only one death in sixty-five took place annually in the second Arrondisse- 
ment, or wealthiest quarter of Paris. The same gentleman found, forty 
years ago, that the probable life of an infant of a weaver in Mulhouse was 
as low as one and a half years, while that of an infant of the manufacturing 
classes was twenty-six years. Mr. Joseph Garnier also mentioned that in 
1857 the mean life in certain quarters of Manchester was seventeen years, 
while in other quarters of the same city it was forty-two years. Mr. Edwin 
Chadwick, in a pamphlet published in 1877, mentioned that in part of a 
sub-district in London, comprising houses in good condition, the death-rate 
did not exceed 11°3 per 1,000 inhabitants living, whilst there were adjacent 
dwellings within the same sub-district where the death-rate rose to thirty- 
eight in 1,000 from year to year, and in particular localities the rate was 
upwards of fifty per 1,000. The Sanitary Commission of 1843 established 
the fact that the mean age of death in Bethnal Green was among the 
gentry forty-four, among the tradesmen twenty-three, and among the 
wage-earners twenty-two ; or, leaving aside deaths under twenty-one, the 
mean age among the gentry was sixty-one, tradesmen fifty, and among 
wage-earners forty-nine. Since that year these statistics had not been 
repeated, but Mr. Charles Ansell, junior, in 1874, had shown that only 
eighty per 1,000 deaths occurred among the children of the richer classes of 
England, in the first year of life. Comparing the death-rate with the 
corresponding rate in Liverpool a few years ago, namely, 168 per 1,000, 
one could readily understand that the infantile death-rate in Bethnal Green 
in 1844 was 250 per 1,000, and that it was still in St. George’s-in-the-East, 
this very year, 245 per 1,000, or three times as great as the mortality among 
the children of the rich. In some parts of London the death-rate of the 
infants of the indigent classes rose to 330 per 1,000, but in Berlin and some: 
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other cities of Germany it was 500 per 1,000. Mr. Ansell’s figures showed 
further that between the ages of one and five years there were 46°84 deaths 
per 1,000 among the children of the richer classes in this country, as against 
113°69 per 1,000 among the general population of the country. The mean 
age at death among the richer classes in England and Wales appeared to 
be at present extremely high, namely fifty-five years; among the general 
population it was forty-one last year; among the artisan classes of Lambeth 
two or three years ago it was only twenty-nine and a half years, which 
gave twenty-five years more of life to the richer classes than to the poorer. 
Comparing various districts of London in the second quarter of the present 
year, she showed that the wealthy parish of St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
with 88,000 inhabitants, had a death-rate of only seventeen per 1,000 per 
annum, and a birth-rate of only eighteen per 1,000, while St. George’s-in- 
the-East, with 40,000 inhabitants, had a death-rate of thirty-five and a 
half per 1,000 and a similar birth-rate. This was better understood when 
we learned that the death-rate of children in the former parish in the first 
year of life was 118 per 1,000, and the latter parish 245 per 1,000. Again, 
comparing comfortable Hampstead with its 50,000 well-fed inhabitants 
with poor Bethnal Green with its 127,000 inhabitants, the death rate in the 
former was 123 per 1,000, against 25 per 1,000 in the latter. The birth- 
rate of Hampstead was twenty-two, while that of Bethnal Green was thirty- 
nine. Of 1,000 children born in Hampstead, only ninety-five died in infancy, 
as against 151 in Bethnal Green. Again, comparing St. James’s, West- 
minster, with 28,000 inhabitants, with Whitechapel, with 69,000 inhabitants, 
the death-rate was eighteen and a half as against twenty-two and a half, 
and the birth-rate was twenty as against thirty-four; but the infantile 
death-rate was 105 in St. James’s, as against 205 in Whitechapel.” 


If all this prematurely slain population were added to those struggling 
for life to day, what would be the effect ? 

Nor can the premature exhaustion induced by vice be left out of 
account in considering the possible rapidity of multiplication. The 
sterility of prostitutes is well-known, and many of their male consorts 
become injured by excess. The number of these women is very great, 
and they were all potential mothers of families. In addition, there 
are the armies of bachelors and spinsters, of whom the latter at least 
are celibate, and all these are so many instances of populatory 
tendencies checked. I ought to add the check of conjugal prudence, 
of the deliberate limitation of the family; but this, as yet, affects the 
increase of the population in England to a very slight extent. 


Despite the huge death-rate, and the large numbers of sterile 
persons, the population of England and Wales is increasing at the 
rate of 200,000 a year. The population has doubled in the last 
fifty years. And it has been literally killed down to this rate of 
increase. 

Such very briefly and roughly stated are the law of population, the 
proofs thereof, and the checks that prevent the full surge forward of 
the multiplicative force. We are here in the region of science, amid 
statements which rest wholly upon facts. 

Now what necessary conflict is there between this natural law and 
the economics of Socialism? I need not go into detail on this head, 
having so fully explained in this magazine the economical foundations 
of Socialism. It will suffice here to recall to my readers’ attention the 
fact that Socialism declares that land and capital—that is, natural 
agents and means of production—ought to be national, not private 
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property. What antagonism is there between this and the law of 
population ? 

While it is obvious to the meanest intelligence that no necessary 
antagonism exists, it is yet the fact that a considerable antagonism 
does exist in the minds of many Socialists towards Malthusian teaching, 
and it is worth while to see if there are not reasons which explain, 
although they do not justify, this antagonism. 

In the first place the remedy for over-population proposed by 
Malthus was a thoroughly bad one. Starting from the sound principle 
that parents ought not to bring into the world more children than they 
can provide for, he proceeded to argue that members of the working 
classes ought not to marry until they had laid by provision for a pos- 
sible family, that is practically, until they had reached middle life. 
This denial to the poor of love and of the home naturally raised an 
outcry against the proposer; and it was bitterly said that the poor 
man was to be robbed of his one happiness in life. Malthus 
was denounced as hardhearted, coldblooded, brutal, and I know 
not what else; whereas he was really a gentle-hearted man, who 
realised with such intensity the misery of poverty, that in his 
anxiety to point out a way of escape he overlooked the fatal pitfalls 
by which that way was rendered impassable. It would indeed bea hard 
thing if love should be forbidden to the young, if no birds might 
build their nest until the dews of late summer were becoming chill. 

But the hardship that would be entailed by its adoption is not 
the only objection to the remedy proposed by Malthus. The most 
complete answer is that it is impossible, and would be fatal to 
society if even largely practised. It is impossible, because no amount 
of preaching or argument will overbear the mighty instinct which 
forces the sexes together, not in man only but throughout all living 
unisexual things. The facts of sex are the foundation-stones of 
nature, and it is idle to ignore them in any social scheme. Fortu- 
nately this revolt of human nature prevents any wide adoption of 
Malthus’ proposed remedy for poverty. I say fortunately ; because 
celibacy and prostitution are but two sides of a diseased sexual 
system. Any putting off of marriage until late in life is almost in- 
variably, so far as the man is concerned, accompanied by a variety 
of irregular connexions. And these not only mean demoralisation to 
himself, when long persisted in, but they mean the degradation and 
social ostracism of a large number of women. In the case of women 
apparent and real celibacy generally go together; and late marriage 
means to women serious organic mischief, always entailing much 
suffering and often entailing premature death. The bearing of 
celibacy on sanity cannot be overlooked in this connexion, and the 
records of our lunatic asylums bear sad witness to the results of 
ignoring one of the most potent of physical instincts. 

Socialists are further alienated from the theory that over-popula- 
tion causes poverty, by their recognition of the truth that poverty 
is the necessary outcome of the present system of production and 
distribution of wealth, and of the fact that so long as one class exploits 
another so long will the exploited class be poor, whether it be large 
or small. The diminution of their number might cause the disap- 
pearance of the unemployed, and would do so, if carried far enough ; 
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but even if everyone were employed, they would still only be wage- 
earners; and while the production of wealth would be lessened in 
amount when the population had fallen below the number of workers 
who could be fully employed, the workers would be as far off as ever 
from controlling that which they produced. They feel that while 
pauperism might disappear, the workers would remain mere hired 
tools, the ‘‘ hands”’ of the capitalist, who would still use them for his 
own profit. Malthus completely ignored these fundamental facts, and 
too many Socialists, in return, ignore his great truth. 

Lastly, some Socialists have a vague, blind idea, that Malthus 
played into the hands of the governing classes, and that in some 
obscure way the proposal to limit population is a capitalistic trick. A 
few moments’ thought would rid them of that delusion. Zhe capitalistic 
system ts founded on a rapidly multiplying proletariat. The competition 
among the workers for work enables the capitalist to play them 
against each other, and to beat them down to the lowest wage on which 
they can subsist. The competition among the workers for houses drives 
up rents, and while the capitalist profits from the strife for work, the 
landlord profits by the strife for shelter. The man with a large family 
is crippled, and is far more at his employer’s mercy than is the man 
with a small. If it were only in preparation for the class struggle that 
lies before us, the workers would do well to limit their families within 
their means of subsistence, and so relieve themselves partially from 
the horrible strain of continually striving to stretch one shilling 
into two shillings. Much of the hatred felt against myself by the 
exploiting classes is due to the fact that I have placed in the hands of 
the workers the knowledge which enables them to limit the number 
of their families! And while the practice of conjugal prudence by 
the workers would not in itself destroy the capitalist system, it would 
place them in such a position of advantage as against their an- 
tagonists, that they would be able to attack the system under which 
they suffer with a vigor impossible to them so long as the unemployed 
are hanging round them, ever ready to step into their places. 

That Socialists should grasp this law of population and understand 
its bearings appears to me, as a Socialist, to be of vital importance. 
Unless all history bears false witness, the effect of suddenly increasing 
the available means of existence must be a sudden leap forward of 
population until the limit of the new means is reached. The nation 
invariably populates up to that limit. Now the success of Socialism 
would imply an enormous increase of the means of subsistence available 
to the majority, and consequently an enormous leap forward of the popu- 
lation. Then would recur the strain on the means of subsistence, to be 
met only by increased production of wealth, 7.c., by increased application 
of labor; and even with improved means of production, the burden would 
press. I grant that great advances in mechanical power are likely to be 
made, but the advantages of these in shortening the hours of labor will 
be lost if all the increased gain in power is to be constantly swallowed 
up by increasing population. For the human being is a very helpless 
creature for many years, and Socialism proposes to prolong the time 
during which he shall consume without producing. Unless a reason- 





1 See my ‘‘ Law of Population’’. 
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able ratio is maintained between producers and non-productive con- 
sumers, the precious leisure of the workers, to which so many longing 
eyes are bent, will be as far off as ever. And it is not without signifi- 
cance that every community which has tried to practise any kind of 
Socialism has had to concern itself with this question of population. 
In every case the number of the community has been limited, either 
by celibacy or by arrangements calculated to diminish fecundity. For 
this bringing of new members into Society is not a self-regarding 
action. The marriage relation is self-regarding, but the parental 
is-not, and Social Ethics will have much to say on this vital matter. 
The question will most certainly arise: ‘‘ Why should I have to work 
longer and harder, merely because my neighbor chooses to thrust 
a dozen new members into the community?” Nor must the fact 
be overlooked that while greatly increased food supply will lead to 
earlier and more numerous unions, the increase of population will not 
merely depend on the birthrate. Under Socialism the average life 
of the worker would be much prolonged; the general death-rate would 
be even lower than the death-rate of the wealthier classes is now, and 
the lessening of preventible mortality would mean a largely increased 
population. 

The practical settlement of the matter, so far as the birth-rate is 
concerned, is very likely to come from the female citizens of the State. 
The Socialist woman, highly educated, personally free, and industrially 
independent, with hopes and duties which pass beyond the circle of 
the home, while she will not refuse the happiness of the wife and the 
mother, will by no means consent to be nothing more than the bearer 
and nurse of children through all the best years of her life. Most 
people in dealing with this matter ignore the great physical strain 
upon the woman of constantly recurring maternity. They overlook 
the fact that for months before childbirth and for months after the 
woman, to put it moderately, is in a condition of physical discomfort, 
and of lessened intellectual ability; and that while women may be 
content to pay this price for the sake of motherhood, the maternal 
instinct is as thoroughly satisfied in a family of two as in a family of 
twelve. Woman, mistress of her own destiny, will no longer consent 
to satisfy only that part of her nature she holds in common with the 
lower animals. Woman, like man, has intellectual faculties, yearnings 
towards art, aspirations towards science, passion for truth; crushed 
out these have been in her past, but they shall burgeon out in her 
future, and shall develop into full stature of human intellect and 
human achievement. Womanhood in the future shall have its 
Beethoven and its Wagner, its Michael Angelo and its Murillo, 
its Clifford and its Huxley, its Milton and its Shakspere. And the 
realisation of these possibilities, O women my sisters, depends on the 
triumph of Socialism which will give us equality and independence, 
and the practice of conjugal prudence which will give us physical 
freedom. Annie BEsanrt. 
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(Coneluded from page 212.) 

Ser against our own theatrical history that of France, and the 
case becomes still clearer. It is difficult to sum up accurately the 
status of actors there in the seventeenth century, with the favor of the 
court and the public set off by the hostility of the Church; but if a 
Moliére could be refused the barren privilege of burial in consecrated 
ground, it has to be noted that the beautiful and famous Isabella 
Andreini, dying at Lyons on her way home to Italy in 1604, had 
the honor of a civic funeral. In Italy even the Church, grown luxuri- 
ous, forgot its former hostility, and treated the actor with favor;' but 
whatever the Church might do in France, the constant patronage of 
the public of all grades, courtiers, literati, and respectable bourgeois 
alike, with the substantial security of the endowment of the Theiitre 
Francais, ensured the progress of the art. Another essay would be 
needed to trace at all closely the steps of that progress, but a few 
Jandmarks are sufficiently obvious. Before the Revolution we find 
Diderot hopefully proposing, by weak example and wise precept, an 
artistic reform which even in our own day has not got beyond the 
stage of hostile discussion in France, and is hardly dreamt of in 
England—the substitution of a simple study of character in interesting 
dramatic relations for the concoction of elaborate intrigues; making 
the effect produced one of acting and moral feeling rather than one 
of mere gratified curiosity. In the course of the Revolution we have 
eager and vigorous if not artistically admirable attempts to put the 
ideas of the day into drama*—a thing practically unheard of in 
England since the suppression of Fielding’s political farces. The 
back-throw of the Revolution and the First Empire is seen in a period 
of inferiority and imitativeness, from which the first marked departures 
are the romantic movement, represented by the elder Dumas and 
Victor Hugo, and the copious product of Scribe, greatest of all 
plottists. Scribe is, indeed, the true father of the prevailing French 
drama of to-day, which exhibits much more of his influence than of 
Hugo’s; but between his lighthearted comedy and even the average 
work of his successors there is the shadow of the labor and the think- 
ing of two active and studious generations; and it would perhaps be 
only just to credit the romanticists with having pointed the way to 
the comparatively serious studies of the younger Dumas, Feuillet, 
and Augier. 

Now, there cannot be a moment’s dispute as to the clear superiority 
of the French drama to ours. Our best men make a much scantier 
show of good work than does any of the half-dozen leading French- 
men, and our middling performers are only too glad to adapt dramas 
that have succeeded in Paris; adapting them, perhaps, now and then 





1 «Tn Catholic Italy the profession of the theatre was indisputably more highly 
esteemed than in any other country in the world: princes and cardinals testi- 
fied for the art an undisguised admiration’? (Moland’s ‘‘ Moliére et la Comédie 
Italienne,”’ p. 10). 

* See the interesting ‘‘ Théatre de la Révolution”’, compiled by M. Moland. 
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a little for the better, but as a rule very much for the worse. If we 
took as a sample the transformation effected by Mr. Sims on Augier 
and Sandeau’s ‘‘ Le Gendre de Monsieur Poirier”’, certainly one of 
the most brilliant, if not one of the deepest, comedies of the genera- 
tion, our verdict would have to be that our stage is incapable of ren- 
dering any of the finer lights and shades of dramatic art; that our 
humor is crude and primitive beside the French—a view strongly sup- 
ported by a comparison of an average British ‘‘ farcical comedy ” with 
a French one—and that our popular taste in comedy is generally 
vulgar to the last degree. And though this is not a fair test case, it 
is certain that our adaptors rarely fail to coarsen the work they deal 
with ; M. Sardou’s “‘ Odette”, for instance, being subjected to some 
* touches of native vulgarisation which, having regard to the standing 

of the theatre and the actors, were astonishing even to a case-hardened 
listener. But with all this distance between the drama of the two 
countries, it is positively and persistently argued by a leading French 
fictionist and critical theorist—the renowned M. Zola—that the stand- 
ing drama even of France is something unreal and untrue, something 
artificial and mechanical, as beside the best French fiction. And while 
a critic accustomed to the English style of art cannot but have a soft 
side to the subjects of M. Zola’s attack, he cannot in the last resort 
deny the truth of the charge. Just such a difference of intellectual 
value as we find between English fiction and drama exists, though in 
less glaring degree, between the work of Augier and Sardou on the 
one hand, and that of Flaubert, Balzac, and Daudet on the other. 
The French dramatists are much better craftsmen than ours; but 
their craft, when all is done, will not bear the critical tests by which 
we try great fiction—that is, fiction which professes to analyse and 
truly portray human nature, and does not deliberately undertake to 
idealise it or show what it might be. Most of the work of 
George Sand is certainly of the latter character, and as such has 
its own value; and it would be fanatical to argue d priori that 
there can be no such good in a romantic or idealistic drama as 
there is in a romantic and even palpably fantastic species of fiction ; 
but the point is that the drama now in question really claims 
to reproduce life—has all the machinery and minor accessories of 
the actual—and yet is undoubtedly an artificial complication, 
something ‘‘willed” and over-ingenious, as beside the novels 
we credit with being truthful and “observed”. Zola has illustrated 
his doctrine copiously and powerfully in a series of critiques which 
fill two volumes ; analysing the intrigues of the plays of his contem- 
poraries, showing their prevailing artificiality, the distortion they 
practise on human nature to make a plot run easily, the improbabilities 
resorted to for the sake of sensational effect, the anal tricks and 
time-worn devices to create and heighten suspense, the eternal types 
and conventions, the constant subsumption of a moral logicality of 
conduct and a symmetry of incident which do not belong to real life. 
It is all perfectly true. I think M. Zola errs in professing to find the 
true type in Moli¢re, still more in looking for it in Ben Jonson; for 
even the ‘masterly nudity of formula” in “Le Misanthrope” is not 
more conspicuous than the conventionality of many of Molicre’s 
characters; and the very note of the central character in that play 
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has in it something of the idealism which M. Zola derides in the work 
of his contemporaries. As for the simplicity or the naturalism of 
‘“‘Volpone”’, the less said about that the better. The general criticism, 
however, is irresistible; and a student has only to read anything of 
Augier’s or Sardou’s or Dumas’ or Feuillet’s after ‘Madame Bovary”’ 
or ‘‘Eugénie Grandet”; or, say, Mr. Albery’s “‘Two Roses”’, Mr. 
Pinero’s ‘‘Squire’’, or Mr. Merivale’s ‘“‘ Forget-me-Not”’, after any- 
thing of Thackeray, to detect plainly that element of what we cannot 
help calling the “theatrical”, fatally embodying in that word our 
immemorial experience of the prevailing extravagance of stage repre- 
sentations of life, alike in incident and acting. Some of our recent 
successful society-comedies, such as “Impulse”, promise to graft on 
the old basis of clock-work a suggestion of human interest in the 
shape of a flavor of the familiar French motive of conjugal complica- 
tion; but the clock-work is not at all superseded; and we have to 
acknowledge that recent French plays show rather a falling-back 
than an advance in respect of their treatment of the old domestic 
motive, while their devotion to plot is fully as marked as ever. The 
formula of M. Feuillet’s last piece, ‘‘Chamillac”, is a deplorably 
perfect sample of the blend of antiquated machinery and modern 
sentimentality which so rouses the ire of M. Zola. The philanthropic 
hero stands committed to marry a danseuse whom he had saved from 
suicide; when a warm-hearted young widow, engaged to an unamiable 
officer, gets compromised by being found at midnight in Chamillac’s 
house, she, of course, as per stage tradition, refusing to explain. 
Here supervenes the eternal duel, in which the hero is wounded. Now 
the officer finds, according to use and wont, that the widow’s motives 
were supremely innocent; and he seeks a reconciliation, but in vain, the 
hero and the widow being in love. One more screw of suspense being 
necessary, the hero is represented as being debarred from marriage by 
some mysterious fact, which, when the screw will turn no further, 
turns out to be that, to the knowledge of the widow’s father, he, the 
hero, had once committed an act of mean criminality. Suspense being 
now relaxed, the hero is promptly pardoned by the lady in considera- 
tion of his many acts of expiation. The whole scheme, which the 
author and its admirers probably value for a supposed novelty in the 
manufacture of the suspense, amounts to a proof that the school of 
plot and the moral picturesque is getting into the stage of parasitic 
conventionalism even in France. 

In face of such a conclusion the question arises whether there is 
then in the very nature of drama some inherent obstacle to what we 
understand by ‘‘naturalism’’. The French have had relatively ex- 
cellent opportunities of perfecting their stage: they have escaped 
our Puritanism, and, to some extent, our rabid commercialism ; they 
have even been to some extent specially forced to cultivate drama by 
the restrictions placed by nearly all their governments, from centuries 
ago till quite recently, on the career of the publicist. Journalism and the 
platform have been alike half-closed to them. Still their drama is, as 
M. Zola says, a less permanent and important literary product than 
the best modern fiction, whether French, Russian, or English. Even 
M. Zola’s dramatisation of his own novel ‘‘Thérése Raquin’’, quite the 
strongest modern French tragedy, has some palpably and even avowedly 
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‘‘ willed” touches, and a distinct stamp of artifice in its consummation. 
And if we turn to what is, taken all over, the strongest body of 
dramatic work of modern times, the plays of the Norwegian Henrik 
Ibsen, even there we find—at least I find it in ‘‘ Nora”—a distinct 
element of romanticism, of purely deductive moral logic, of mere 
4 priori theory of character, in addition to much subtle analysis and 
faithful observation. That strong and bitter spirit is partly warped 
by his own keen perception of human weakness and baseness, and tends 
always to enforce his portraits of unworthy men with the foil of pecu- 
liarly worthy women, thus producing a general impression which will 
not square with experience. Now, the conditions of drama under the 
happiest circumstances operate rather in favor of than against this 
and other kinds of what we may call methodism ; and if there were 
nothing else, the mere arbitrary limitation of the time of a play would 
always tend to produce a certain cut-and-driedness, a certain air of 
inorganic symmetry.' But with all this in view, and when everything 
is said that can be said for and against actual practice and 
naturalistic theory, it remains grievously clear that we in England 
are a long way below a reasonable standard of possible excel- 
lence in our drama. When we have got to the level of the reign- 
ing drama of France, to say nothing of Ibsen, it will be time to 
consider the esthetic possibilities of the dramatic form. Ibsen 
indeed seems a hundred years ahead of us. The idea of a per- 
formance, say, of his ‘‘Ghosts’’ in a London theatre, is one of those 
thoughts from which the imagination recoils aghast, as from Teufels- 
drickh’s ‘‘naked House of Lords”. Such a play in such a place, 
before such an audience, would seem bound to blow the roof off. We in 
England have hardly emerged from the stage of the strawberry-mark 
and the unexpected uncle; the secret drawer and the missing will are 
still rampant among us; we are quite complacent in our endurance of 
the wind-up in which three proposals are simultaneously made in one 
room, and the three engaged couples come simpering forward to a 
simpering audience ; and it looks as if our next step were to be nothing 
more respectable than the fuller adoption of the shoddy French motive 
of the successful lie—ingenious, pathetic, or heroic, according to 
choice. The only other noteworthy tendency in our recent comedy 
is that towards a sentimental refurbishing of themes from the classic 
fiction of last century ; a process in which the conventionalisms of the 
originals are certainly to a large extent got rid of, but at the cost 
of the whole content of living truth which so effectively outweighs 
those conventionalisms for the modern reader. It is the preposterous 
custom of Englishmen, encouraged thereto by the lax eulogy of 
Goethe, to speak of “The Vicar of Wakefield”, with its Dutch 
realism and its merciless simplicity of character-drawing, as a delight- 





1 From the point of view taken above, one of the most important phzenomena in 
recent drama is the ‘‘ True Women ” of Mrs. Edgren, of which a translation from 
the Swedish appeared in this magazine (vol. iv., 1884), and to which I have else- 
where alluded as possessing a high interest for the dramatic student as well as for 
the general reader. The formula of that play is perfectly simple and perfectly 
strong. There is no mechanical complication, no situation-hunting, nothing facti- 
tious whatever; and the curtain falls on an unclosed scene in a way that ought to 
delight M. Zola, even if he were slightly repelled by the perhaps overdone didacti- 
cism. Despite that drawback, I know of no sounder modern work in drama. It 
indeed goes far to dispose of the problem above raised. 
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ful idyll of rustic innocence and unmerited misfortune, in which 
reverend probity and guileless young-womanhood finally have their 
due poetic triumph. One wonders whether the general knowledge of 
Goldsmith is that kind of acquaintance by faith which was such a 
prevalent state of mind in regard to Shakspere in society a dozen or 
twenty years ago. Mr. Wills, of course, would be the last man 
to substitute a faithful study for a romantic imagination. He must 
have looked into the story he has metamorphosed; but beyond the 
nominal correspondence of the personages and the course of the plot, 
there is absolutely nothing in his “Olivia” to suggest Goldsmith’s 
work. He has utterly denaturalised both the Vicar and the Vicar’s 
daughter, giving us a consummately modern piece of idealism in place 
of the extremely un-ideal young woman presented to us in the story 
with a father to match; and he has similarly given us a prettified, 
zestheticised, perfumed, trimmed, and varnished version of the rude 
environment of the ‘‘idyll’”’. In his superfine lavender-gloved fashion, 
he shrinks from hinting at anything like the degree of poverty and 
hardship to which the Vicar’s misfortune reduced him; just as he 
shrinks from suggesting the bucolic eighteenth-century indelicacy of 
the sentiments of the young women. In “The Vicar” the poverty- 
stricken girls are thrown into a pleasing flutter by the announcement 
that a notorious young libertine is coming into the neighborhood; 
they are eager to try the effect of their charms. On the stage, Olivia 
is even as the heroines of the serials in ‘‘The Sunday Magazine ’’—as 
they used to be, at least, in my Sunday-school days—something very 
pure, very trusting, very high-souled, and very unreal. The old 
novel, with all its artificialities, had some of the breath of life in it; 
the drama which trades on the novel’s vogue breathes of the hothouse 
and the young lady’s dream-world, and carries no suggestion of the 
England of last century save the furniture, the costumes, the villain 
and the intrigue. And just so it is with Mr. Buchanan’s ‘‘ Sophia”, 
which claims acceptance as a scrupulously Bowdlerised version of ‘Tom 
Jones”. On the stage, for the most part, we positively seem to get 
further from actuality every day, taking even the modicum of realistic 
pith out of the sufficiently conventional fiction of our great-grand- 
fathers, to produce for a hectic and emasculated audience a form of 
emotional entertainment such as may satisfy the fictional requirements 
of the boarding-school and be void of offence to that febrile prudery 
which is one of the contributions of the Victorian age to the list 
of human vices—this though the same society can flock, under the 
eegis of a passing literary fashion, to listen intently to the long-drawn 
horrors of ‘‘The Cenci”. The contemporary novel grows more 
veracious ; the drama grows more false; an undoubted development of 
naturalistic delicacy in some minor details being simply turned to the 
purpose of making the essential falsities more specious. We can but 
hope that the phase may to some extent prove analogous to that repre- 
sented by Marivaux in the evolution of the comedy of France, though 
a reversion at this time of day to the art of Marivaux, charming as 
that is, would seem on the face of it more suggestive of enervation 
than of growth. Whether we look to comedy or the higher melo- 
drama, the majority of pieces are in their way no more true to life 
than our avowed farces. 

Z 
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How then are we to advance? It is sufficiently obvious that we 
can only do so by specialising our theatres much more, and contriving 
that a good play shall have a fair chance of succeeding with an audi- 
ence of the people capable of appreciating it; and Englishmen are 
very slow to realise that such an arrangement stands an extremely bad 
chance of being effected by the blind operation of the sacred principle 
of competition. We have competition to the uttermost, and our drama 
is hardly moving forward at all, seen beside other developing arts.’ 
When one of the leading theatres, long identified with the higher 
drama, lately changed hands, the new managers at once resorted to 
melodrama. The specially grotesque thing is that while public opinion 

-rejects the bare idea of a State-aided theatre, it placidly tolerates the 
Lord Chamberlain, who exercises in regard to the drama a power too 
grossly anomalous to be possible anywhere but in England. Not that 
the Lord Chamberlain is the secret of our evil fate; though he has at 
times exercised his powers in such a way as to rouse in the lover of the 
drama a new and fervent esteem for the memory of Hamlet, who was 
made the honored instrument of removing a Lord Chamberlain, 
caught red-handed, from the scene of his labors. The main trouble is 
that the anomaly so clearly proves the unreasoning and apathetic con- 
dition of the public mind in regard to the theatre. But the project of 
municipal English theatres is, I suppose, utterly hopeless in these days, 
and there seems small prospect of any voluntary arrangement which 
would do instead. Every proposal for a voluntarily endowed theatre 
has come to nothing; and the successful Mr. Irving assures a com- 
placent public that the stage must succeed commercially if it is to 
succeed artistically, he being the living evidence. In the circumstances 
it seems necessary to point out that Mr. Irving has done next to nothing, 
at least directly, for dramatic progress, having mainly traded on the 
uncritical conventional worship of Shakspere, on the superstition about 
blank verse, and on that vicious and childish taste for upholstery and 
spectacle which has been the bane of drama in all ages. When a 
theatre manager can point to a few really strong dramas which his 
enlightened taste has been the means of securing to the world, the case 
for commercial art will become worth discussing. At present the 
managers for the most part, as Mr. Archer says, degrade the authors ; 
and the process has been carried further since he wrote, a popular 
lessee-actor being now able to secure the co-operation of one of our 
best dramatists in the construction of a melodrama for the regular 
melodrama market, in which the lessee-actor is at home. I call such 
a play as ‘“‘Clito” a melodrama because, despite its apparatus of 





1 Tt is worth noting that the American stage seems to be even lower than ours. 
“Tt is a circus, and nothing else’’, says the Sax Francisco News Letter. ‘Stock 
companies have been abolished ”’ [this, of course, is also the case in the provinces 
here] ‘‘ and the theatrical business has fallen into the hands of a lot of uneducated, 
ignorant, vulgar showmen. ... . Our authors are quacks, our managers charla- 
tans.’’ The universal melodrama is declared to consist of ‘‘scenes of misery that 
excite amusement instead of sympathy ; absurd representations of human suffering, 
that harden hearts to the reality’. For the rest: ‘‘ Comedy that is pointless, wit- 
less, ridiculously improbable, and idiotic. Cheap and ignorant actors, who cannot 
speak their own language, who are coarse in manner, vulgar in habits and dress, 
and who lack sufficient intelligence to grasp even the slightest phase of human 
character.”? I have seen samples of American work which go far to bear this out. 
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blank-verse, it is essentially a drama of incident and spectacle, in 
which, to say nothing of the unmeasured falsity of the representation 
of ancient Greek life and thought, the character-painting is a mere 
romanticist travesty of human nature of any epoch, every personage’s 
acts and utterances being tortured into hollow fantasticality to meet 
the exigencies of a hopelessly incredible plot. One’s feeling in wit- 
nessing such a play, and in listening to the thunders of facile applause 
at the posings and rantings of the actor-hero, is wrath at the dramatist 
who descended from honest modern comedy to such sham-antique 
rhodomontade and peepshowmanship: one’s after-feeling is sorrowful 
recognition of the potency of the force which drives the dramatist to 
the inferior line of work. This is the central and determining in- 
fluence that makes for imitation and artistic atrophy. The imitative 
tendencies of actor and author are alike clinched by the necessities 
of a market in which there is no “ effective demand”, as the old 
economists would say, for such a really original product as would 
correspond with and rival the modern development of fiction. Where 
an adventurous dramatist might, perchance, sally into the boundless 
field of various human nature, and freely transcribe from it, he tends 
to be restricted both by the creed of the stage and the demand of his 
average audience to the narrow region of complicated intrigue and 
stereotyped character, in which real novelty is hardly possible to the 
most ingenious seeker. He can but vary his scene and reclothe and 
re-arrange his puppets, never getting rid of the smell of the workshop 
and the fashion of the market. 

And the actor’s art of course fares no better. This is indeed the 
worst trouble of all, for it does not seem as if good actors are likely 
as a rule ever to resist the pecuniary temptations held out to them 
under our system to star with incompetent colleagues rather than to 
play in a good-all-round company. What theatre-goer does not know 
how actors of tragic power have been induced to sell their genius to 
melodrama, to tear passion to tatters for the mob; or how gifted 
comedians become degraded by the opportunities of money making 
offered by prurient and vulgar farce-comedy? Now it is surely clear 
that the elevation of drama is inseparably dependent on the perfection 
of acting. Our whole survey goes to show that it is in respect of the 
fulness of the opportunity it affords for, and the demands it makes 
on, the player’s highest skill, that drama approaches its evolutionary 
goal. Cause him to become as perfect as may be, and in the act you 
perfect drama. To make him convincingly natural and true you must 
abolish the conventional ‘‘aside” and soliloquy, which, after being 
denounced by a score of writers on drama, from George Colman 
downwards, are still to be found even in Augier, while in some English 
plays they seem to constitute a full third of the whole. To get the 
actor’s art in perfection you must have him speak natural dramatic 
dialogue, leaving the writing of blank verse plays to pedants and 
poetasters, the declamation of them to possessed elocutionists, and 
the reading of them to whoever will. It is only in vital, true, observed, 
and subtle drama, broadly speaking, that the player can attain the 
highest possibilities open to him, though, as in the case of Eccles in 
‘Caste’, a happy study may be found in a weak play. But, to say 
truth, the British public has, by the very necessities of the case, a 
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most inadequate sense of what is good in acting. A born actor, an 
artist like Mr. Beerbohm Tree or Mr. Brookfield, is not what it wants. 
The literary classes, lacking in hereditary artistic sense, seem for 
the most part to think the ideal lies in the production of something 
“poetic” ; in adding to the stock repertoire of Shaksperean plays 
such an impracticable piece of imitative convention as ‘‘ The Cenci’”’, 
with its morbidly abnormal theme and its rigidly traditional method, 
or such poems in metaphysical dialogue as ‘‘In a Balcony ’—works 
in the rendering of which living mimetic art is no more possible for 
the actor than it is for a bare-back circus-rider to perform his feats in 
plate-armor. The cultivators of such compositions are seeking a kind 
-of effect that yields neither poetic nor mimetic values ; a factitious 
union of recitation with stage-gesture, in which there is attainable 
neither the charm of the verse (supposing there to be any), since the 
listener wants to follow the acting, nor the elusive charm of genuine 
acting, since actor and onlooker are alike in the toils of a web 
of non-natural diction which will not permit the one to be life- 
like or the other to be intelligently passive. Only a body of 
dilettantists could project, and only a set of uncritical fanatics could 
enjoy, the four-hours’ exercise of the staging of Shelley’s belated 
experiment—a burden little short of cruel to the leading actress, and 
sufficiently crushing for any spectator who refused to surrender his 
honest judgment to the superstition of the moment. On the other 
hand the classes which patronise the higher melodrama, whether they 
be studied on a first night or on any other night, are seen to be avid 
chiefly of thrilling “ situations”, tirades, scuffles, and scenery. The 
actor-manager is their favorite performer, his double function eclipsing 
that of the author and that of the simple player. Our greatest actress, 
again, ‘‘draws’’ much worse than a fashionable beauty who has just 
enough capacity to be endurable; and the successes of our leading 
actors have certainly very little to do with the merit of their different 
performances. So, while a School of Acting is obviously necessary to 
effectual progress in the art, that alone can do but little while the 
theatres stand as they do. 

The final truth is that, as has been before set forth, the fortunes of the 
drama are connected more intimately than those of any other art with 
the fortunes of the mass of the people; and that when left to itself 
it cannot conceivably rise above the taste of the majority in any com- 
munity. The elevation of the drama, therefore, is a problem closely 
related to that of the elevation of the bulk of society, and will perhaps 
never be even approximately solved until that is grappled with. The 
ideal drama, we have seen reason to conclude, is something which 
appeals to, and can be only rightly valued by, minds and senses of 
a rounded culture, thought and feeling being alike profoundly in- 
volved in this, the most complex and perhaps potentially the most 
complete criticism of life. And by so far as we are removed from an 
all-round or at least a widespread capacity to follow such criticism, 
are we short of the possession of a strong and living drama. ‘What 
the domestic history of England for the past fifty years amounts to, 
broadly speaking, is the evolution of a large and ill-cultured prole- 
tariat, which must needs seek its scanty pleasures in crude forms ; 
side by side with a relatively large rich class which, in its first phase, 
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tends to give its energies almost wholly to money-making, and is in- 
deed the rich class because of this application of its energy. The 
survival of the fittest in such a society as ours tends to mean in large 
measure the survival of a type that is comparatively tasteless and 
mindless, being highly evolved only in capacity for commercialism ; 
and it is from this type that our increasing idle class is recruited. 
After all, the specialisation of the theatre to the extent of ministering 
effectually to the higher tastes would leave that wide public of crude 
tastes to the old dramatic pabulum ; just as the higher novel coexists 
with an enormous production of trash. So that a better drama, sup- 
posing it to be produced, would not necessarily mean a general lift of 
national conditions. But perhaps its best work would be to so enlarge 
and enlighten human sympathy as to forward that general elevation 
in a way no other art can do. Joun Roertson. 
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Ir is admitted that a great social change is both needed and imminent 
in England. The people refuse to perpetuate an inequitable disposi- 
tion of the wealth created by their industry, and demand that idleness 
shall no longer be an honorable distinction. In this they are both 
wise and reasonable. A change then being inevitable, it behoves us 
to consider all the circumstances of the case very carefully in order 
that the right thing may be done in the right way, at the right time. 

Most of us have given more or less attention to these matters and 
a national conviction is fast being matured. Two systems are pro- 
posed to us: Socialism and Individualism—the compulsory co-opera- 
tion of all, and the free action of each whether for independent or 
associated industry. Ultimately it is possible that the evil of both 
systems will be elided and the good of both be so combined as to 
realize our social aspirations. 

How then are we to reorganize the State? If we strip the question 
of the collateral considerations we shall find that only two efficients 
need be dealt with—the productive forces and the labor of man. The 
first are the sole producers—the second stimulates production and 
adapts produce to satisfy our needs, or to gratify our cravings for 
comfort and luxury. Man being, himself, but a product of the natural 
forces and constantly dependent on them, is of necessity subordinate 
to them. But being, on the whole, the strongest creature, he can 
appropriate or destroy all other creatures. The law of his existence 
commands him to do so. Society was formed to regulate the exercise 
of the prerogative, and its laws are the codification of human ex- 
perience, having no real force beyond the consent of those who obey 
them. These laws therefore are constantly modified, and only repre- 
sent the will of the nation at the time being. 

As life can only be sustained by the absorption of that which is 
conveyed to it by organised matter, and as such matter can only be 
obtained from the productive forces inherent in land, it is evident that 
all who have a right to exist must also have a right of access to the 
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source of those products which are needful for existence. Can it 
therefore be just or reasonable for a monopolist to interpose between 
them and that source? If not our course is pretty plain. Bracton 
says, ‘‘justice and law have the same signification ” (vol. i., p. 13), 
while Stephen asserts, ‘‘ Law is the perfection of reason; it always 
intends to conform thereunto, and what is not reason is not law” 
(Comm., vol. i., p. 54). Unless then these high authorities are mistaken, 
or our instincts of equity and reason are at fault, such an interposition 
should be regarded as a violation of the law, and the monopolist of 
land should be punished for his wrong-doing. When we remember 
too that the claim is that the creature shall possess his creator—the 
finite dominate the infinite—we can but smile at the presumption of 
the pretender. Any way private ownership of the productive forces 
is utterly inadmissible. They exist for all and are essential to all; 
consequently in a well-regulated society the natural right of free access 
to them will be the common right of every man in order that he may 
enjoy his special right to the sole use of those faculties with which 
nature has endowed him. These faculties are absolutely his own and 
the use of them is what we term labor. 

Now labor can be applied in two ways. First, to stimulating the 
productive forces. Second, to adapting the produce of those forces 
to the needs of man. The first brings the laborer into intimate 
relations with the land and requires an assured use of it. By a 
discovery of the necessities of the productive forces and an observance 
of the laws that govern them, produce can be modified and increased. 
This increase being a result of labor, the laborer has a special right 
to it as the reward of his service to the productive forces. But while 
the cultivator must have an assured use of the land, were an absolute 
ownership and unlimited monopoly of it permitted, the State would 
have parted with that which is needful for its existence, and both the 
life and liberty of the landless would depend upon the pleasure of 
the land-owner. The conditional use of land therefore is all that 
can be granted to any member of a free State, and this is all that the 
law of England permits to any subject (Coke’s Inst., p. 488; William’s 
‘*Real Property”, p. 17). The consequence is while the user of land 
has an absolute right to the increase of produce, resulting from his 
own labor, the potentiality of production is inalienably vested in the 
State, and he to whom it is entrusted owes compensation to others for 
the rights they have suspended in his favor. All other laborers work 
under totally different conditions. They deal simply with produce. 
The form of this they can modify, but by no means can they increase 
its quantity; for increase is possibly only through the productive 
forces, and here they are not brought into operation. For instance, 
a bushel of wheat has been converted into bread, and so fitted for 
consumption. Had this grain been committed to the earth the pro- 
ductive forces might have multiplied it forty-fold. The miller and 
the baker, with all their machines and labor, have not added a single 
grain to the original quantity. They still offer us only one bushel 
of wheat; but it has been adapted to our needs. This has necessi- 
tated the expenditure of their labor, and they are entitled to the full 
value of that labor in return for the service they have rendered us. 
It is clear then that in the one case the State gives something that is 
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essential to the workers, and consequently has a special claim upon 
them. In the other case it gives nothing, therefore no special claim 
can be asserted. Besides, the nature of the two things must be taken 
into consideration. The productive forces are eternal—their products 
have only a transient existence. There is therefore a radical difference 
in the equity of the cases which is well expressed when we say land— 
the potentiality of production—may be held: produce—labor’s reward— 
can be owned in any of its modifications. If then we ignore their 
essential differences and attempt to apply the same conditions to land 
and the fruits of labor we are at once confronted by natural law, which 
sooner or later must bring us to confusion. 

Now Socialism is admirably suited to land, for all should control 
the disposition of that on which all are dependent. On the other 
hand, adaptations of produce are due to individuals, and he who has 
expended his own labor has the sole right to enjoy the fruit of it. 
Here, therefore, Individualism seems the most natural and equitable 
system. But some think that Socialism can advantageously be applied 
to adapting produce. Let us then suppose that we have overcome 
our old prejudices, that class distinctions are obliterated, that all 
means of production and adaptation are vested in the State; that all 
capital has been swept into a common fund, and that no one is per- 
mitted to use his own faculties absolutely for his own benefit, but that 
all are obliged to work for the good of the community. There would 
be little difficulty in making such an arrangement. Our working 
classes are now dominant. They have but to decide that Socialism 
shall prevail, and forthwith their representatives must establish it. 
Whether the system would work when established is another matter. 

In the first place we must abolish free labor, with its appropriate 
rewards, and substitute compulsory labor, with the promise of material 
benefits. According to the programme work hours are to be reduced, 
and each is to receive such a portion of the wealth created by all, 
that those who now suffer privation will be assured a comfortable 
subsistence. That is a ‘“‘consummation devoutly to be wished”, but 
how is it to be accomplished? Nature is intensely individualistic. 
Every living thing appropriates what it needs and endeavors to become 
the best of its kind, totally regardless of the needs of others. For 
men a direct personal advantage is the great stimulus to labor. We 
discard selfishness and substitute compulsory benevolence: shall we 
or Nature be successful in the struggle? Then who is to decide what 
work shall be undertaken; how much each shall perform; how he 
has executed it and what is the proper provision for his sustenance ? 
Evidently we could not dispense with an authority, and that authority 
must possess power to enforce its decrees. It is clear, too, that if 
henceforth the State is to own all capital, not only must our present 
accumulations be appropriated, but in future everyone must be 
obliged to consume his portion directly he receives it. Thrift, there- 
fore, must be regarded as a vice; self-denial be punished as a mis- 
demeanor, otherwise the evil of private property would again speedily 
confront us. Assuming then that under the new order of things men 
and women would be pretty much what they are at present, at best 
we should live in a state of dependent affluence, with no incentive to 
do more than our appointed tasks; consequently the progress which is 
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now achieved by individual energy would no longer be possible. 
Whether the work accomplished would maintain our capital must 
depend on our expenditure not exceeding the value that was created 
year by year. As those who expended would gain popularity by 
extravagance, and have no personal interest in economy, it is only 
those who are gifted with an extreme charity who, with our past 
experience of officials, can have any faith that this hope will be 
realised. 

Commerce doubtless contributes to the wealth of a nation so 
long as it can draw profit from foreign countries, but this is a resource 
on which it is dangerous to rely, as it may fail us at any time. The 
-home trade is but a means of distributing wealth; it creates none. 
When we have drawn the needful products from the soil or imported 
them, and labor has adapted the raw material to our requirements, 
they have acquired their extreme value. The cost of distributing 
commodities is a loss, which it is desirable to minimise. In this 
matter how would Socialism be likely to benefit us? We doubtless 
can establish stores in sufficient numbers, and, by arranging a 
general service, goods of all kinds can promptly and economically 
be delivered to us. This would possibly be a great money gain, but 
to give full effect to it would necessitate a somewhat irksome mechani- 
cal accuracy on the part both of buyers and sellers. People would 
have to do many things for themselves which they now expect others 
to do for them, and to do them to the minute, else they would be out 
of time with official arrangements. Then when all rivals were ex- 
tinguished at the stores as regards imported goods, there would no 
longer be any guarantee for quality beyond the conscience of a buyer, 
who had no interest in seeking the best articles; and the convenience 
of the managers would be the sole limit of the price. For home 
manufactures the charge could, of course, be a matter of arrangement 
with manufacturers; but as the work hours are to be diminished and 
the work-gain increased, it is not easy to see how any advantage could 
be given to the consumer. The choice of goods would certainly be 
restricted, and the ‘‘fashion”’ could only be the livery which an official 
had selected for the community and had ordered in a sufficient 
quantity. With little exception everyone who wanted new clothing 
must take what had been provided or go without, because nothing else 
could be had. Thus we should establish a trade despotism, against 
whose fiat there would be no appeal. 

Another serious objection is the extinction of those kindly relations 
which exist while an assistant is regarded as a member of the family 
by whom he or she is employed. When the ‘ establishment” be- 
comes large an estrangement ensues. The work is no longer in 
common, and finance often becomes so important that the master has 
not time even to undertake superintendence: consequently he lives 
apart, and his servant is often unknown to him. ‘hen, while he 
employed but few, to change his ‘‘ hands”’ was a serious matter: now, 
having many, a change is indifferent to him; so, instead of engaging 
his people by the year or by the quarter, he hires them subject to dis- 
charge at amoment’s notice. What independence of feeling is possible 
to a poor assistant who thus toils under the shadow of the ‘“‘sack”’, 
ever conscious that only the will of a despot delays destitution, and 
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who well knows that sooner or later the fatal word will be spoken. 
What, under such circumstances, can readily be extorted from a young 
girl is but too evident; and what occurs when large numbers are 
herded in a huge barrack is not satisfactory to think of. This awful 
power would have to be entrusted to an official in a Socialist store, if 
it were conducted on commercial principles; were it not so conducted, 

there could be no economy. 

In manufacturing the same evil manifests itself. The master is 
no longer the best workman : in fact, he often does not know how to 
work at all; while instead of learning the several branches of a trade, 
the apprentice is taught but one. The result is that the artisan can 
run in his groove perfectly, but he has become part of a million- 
making machine, and is useless when removed from the place to which 
he has been fitted. If million-making were the great end of life, such 
a sacrifice might be a gain to the community. But it is strong, brave, 
intelligent, many-sided men and women that we want to multiply, not 
millions, and for that end we surely should cultivate, not grind out, 
human distinctivenesses. If we insist that nine of his faculties shall 
be atrophied in order that the tenth may be exaggerated, we make a 
monster, not a man, and must expect that a society composed of 
monsters will act monstrously. To remedy our disorders Socialists 
would make a whole people into one machine, in the hope that more 
produce could be obtained and adapted by a rigid division of labor. 
Possibly this may be if men and women can acquire the passivity 
which distinguishes wheels and pivots from intelligent beings; but it 
will be an enormous machine, and the motive-power must be in pro- 
portion to it. How is this power to be produced, and who is to control 
it? Intelligence is hardly available, for that produces diversity of 
opinion which in such a case would be the equivalent of friction ; so, 
unless we can discover what all will hail as an omnipotent Infallibility, 
intelligence will be rather a hindrance than a help to us. If we re- 
sort to physical force, that will only be the old rule of the strongest. 
It is difficult, therefore, to see how the machine, if created, could even 
be fairly started, much less kept going, without dissipating the capital 
our predecessors fave accumulated. Of course that would carry us on 
for a time; but when it was expended, what would be our resource ? 

Any way, Socialism means an adoption and extension of centralisa- 
tion. Are our experiences of this in the past such as should commend 
it to true democrats? ‘The principle was well asserted by our feudal 
sovereigns—our State tenants were tolerably successful when they 
appropriated the land and usurped all legislative power—capitalists 
have done fairly by creating special monopolies; but no despotism 
that the world has yet seen has possessed all the land, all industries, 
and all capital—forced everyone to labor and distributed the fruits of 
labor according to the supposed needs, without any regard for the real 
merits of individuals. 

Of course, in such a society happiness will depend on the wisdom, 
equity, and benevolence of the rulers. Is it quite certain that we can 
ensure these qualities in all to whom power will have to be entrusted ? 
or that, having once enjoyed this power, all will relinquish it at our 
pleasure? When we remember that besides the land, the army, 
navy, post office, and telegraphs, the railways, steamships, banks, 
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factories, stores, houses, etc., would all be in the hands of the execu- 
tive, while every man and woman would be immediately under their 
control and dependent on them for bread, it is difficult to imagine the 
virtue that could safely be exposed to such a temptation. 

There is also another question that requires consideration. It is 
asserted that capital has always been, and always must be, obtained 
from unpaid labor. Capital, doubtless, is so obtained in some 
instances, but certainly not in all. A millowner who at one time 
worked at the loom at first had nothing but what he earned by his 
own labor. His money would purchase for him certain personal 
gratifications. Most of his comrades expended their earnings in that 

-manner, and he had a perfect right to do likewise. But being a 
thrifty man, he practised self-denial, and accumulated a little capital. 
Being recognised as an industrious, intelligent, trustworthy fellow, 
he was able to obtain machinery, and to multiply his power of 
adaptation. Men who as agricultural laborers obtained but six or 
eight shillings per week recognised him as a benefactor when he gave 
them two or three times that amount as mill hands. Will any argue 
that, by creating a new industry and giving laborers much more than 
they could otherwise earn, he injured those he employed or the class 
they belonged to? Supposing, as Karl Marx instances, he made a 
profit of 3s. on twenty pounds of cotton that he converted into yarn 
and his work folk were only paid 3s. for their labor, is it fair to look 
simply at that fact, and to ignore that without him the same men 
would have to have given at least as much labor to earn Is. or 1s. 6d. 

If the men now consider such terms a bad bargain, the remedy is 
at their own hands. A little self-denial will enable them to establish 
a co-operative mill. Let them do that, work in it, and leave 
extortioners to find the value of machinery without labor. State 
Socialism is not needed for this. To denounce all capitalists as robbers 
who have defrauded labor of its due only tends to promote irrational 
discontent and irritation. Is it wise to educe such sentiments? But, 
besides the fortunes which originated in thrift, many have been 
accumulated in the colonies, and others were made by foreign trade. 
In either of these cases what injury was done to the workfolk of 
England? A man, for instance, went to unoccupied land in Australia, 
procured a few sheep, lived hard, and after a number of years returned 
enriched by his service to the productive forces. What have the 
work folk of England done that entitles them to demand that his money 
shall be shared among them? In the other case the full value was 
paid for the goods purchased in England, and the profit was obtained 
from foreigners who found their advantage in giving a higher price 
for them. English work folk surely were benefited when the 
merchants’ enterprise created a large demand for the commodities 
they manufactured. If they now desire to have the merchant’s profits, 
let their co-operative factories embark in foreign trade. They have 
every advantage, and if they possess equal business ability will 
doubtless supersede the intrusive middleman without any assistance 
from the State. 

In trade and manufacturing, then, Socialism seems neither neces- 
sary nor expedient, while capital properly employed is helpful to 

industry. But while it appears just that everyone should be allowed 
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to enjoy that which he has honestly acquired, in a well-ordered com- 
munity no one should be able to use his property so as to injure 
others; therefore the State very properly has a veto on the use of 
capital. This veto should be formulated by the experience of the 
community, and be expressed unambiguously in the national laws. 
With us capital exists in two forms that are very objectionable. The 
first is as to the National Debt, of which a large portion is fictitious, 
obligations having been issued beyond the amount that was received. 
Speaking in the House of Commons on July 2nd, 1833, Mr. Bucking- 
ham said: ‘‘The National Debt was originally contracted by an irre- 
sponsible legislature, the loans being authorised by a House of 
Commons filled by the nominees of the aristocracy, and neither repre- 
senting the interests nor the feelings, nor responsible to the judgment 
or opinions, of the people of England. Secondly, these loans when so 
raised were unjustly squandered in foreign wars waged against the 
spread of free and liberal opinions, and in support of the despotic 
powers of the continent. Thirdly, what was not thus squandered 
abroad was expended at home in the promotion of the private 
interests of aristocratic families, to the aggrandisement of favored 
individuals, and to the people’s wrong. Fourthly, that the debt was 
contracted in currency so much inferior to the present that we are 
now called upon to pay at least one-third more than is actually due. 
Fifthly, that in the large interest and other advantages received this debt 
has been in a great measure, if not wholly, repaid. Sixthly, that 
while property of every other kind has been subject to grievous 
imposts, the public funds have been exempted from their fair share 
of the public burdens. Seventhly, that the labor of the industrious 
poor and that of children yet unborn has been unjustly pledged, or 
assumed to be pledged, for the payment of its interest.” With all 
this we can heartily concur, but we also agree with Mr. Harvey, who, 
in the same debate, said: ‘‘The public creditor is entitled to every 
shilling of his debt, and where is he to get it from? From the 
property of the country. . . . The moment anyone should talk of a 
compromise he would have the right to say: ‘Show me your assets 
do not amount to £28,000,000 a year, and then I will listen to you. 
I stand in the situation of a mortgagee. You borrowed £800,000,000 
of me to gratify your freak of defending the glorious constitution of 
Church and State. At that time your cry was, Perish property, so that 
we may preserve the Church and Constitution. I congratulate you 
on the possession of both; but if you cannot pay your debts, do as 
other mortgagors do, walk out and give me possession.’ ” 

There is sound good sense in that. We should insist that the 
national honor shall not be compromised by a repudiation, but also 
that not another shilling on this account shall be paid by the industry 
of the people. This debt was incurred by the aristocracy and wealth- 
wasters, and those who have inherited their privileges are the persons 
who should bear the burden of their improvidence. 

The other objectionable investment for capital is land. But here 
we must discriminate between money representing a monopoly of the 
productive forces and what has been expended on improvements. The 
The latter is of the same nature as capital invested in any other 
aid to industry. The distinctive character of all capital so in- 
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vested is evanescence. Whether we drain a farm, build a factory, 
or construct a steam-engine, our work begins to perish even before 
we have completed it. Such capital, therefore, is spent, and in due 
time what it has purchased will be consumed. 

But the land remains for ever. Its productiveness is increased by 
cultivation, its value by the progress of the people. For the mono- 
polist it is a sponge that, year by year and generation after genera- 
tion, absorbs the value created by industry. Before the wealth-earner 
is permitted to perform his duty to society or to exercise that calling 
by which alone he can obtain even food and clothing, the possessors 
of land are enabled to wring their luxuries from his necessities and to 
‘live in idleness on the fruit of his labor. It is not, therefore, sur- 
prising that land is a favorite investment with those who prey upon 
society, or that their operations have had a most pernicious effect upon 
the people. In his ‘‘ Landed Interests” (p. 1) Sir James Caird says: 
‘One of the most important functions of a Government is to take care 
that there shall be no hindrance to the people supplying themselves 
with food and clothing, which are the first necessaries of life”. How 
has this function been performed in England? It is well known that 
the law of England denies an absolute ownership of land to any sub- 
ject; and as Mr. Froude says (vol. i., p. 12): ‘‘Land never was 
private property in that personal sense in which we speak of a thing 
as our own with which we may do as we please”. But since the 
middle of the sixteenth century what are termed commercial principles 
have been trumpeted as divine law, and all legislative powers have 
been usurped by landholders with trading proclivities. These people 
have issued a series of edicts violating the law in favor of their own 
interests. They have not recognised the natural difference between 
land and the products of land acquired or adapted by labor; the 
perishable and the indestructible have been confounded as personal 
property, and the consequence is that nine-tenths of us are landless, 
and in the midst of plenty the bulk of our people struggle on the 
verge of starvation. If, then, we desire to ameliorate our condition, 
we ought not to preach a gospel of laziness, but to insist that every- 
one shall work in the manner best suited to his ability and inclina- 
tion. But this demand imposes an obligation upon us. If we 
assert that it is the duty of everyone to work, we grant everyone the 
right to work, and, inferentially, that which is necessary for work. 
This law, however, is only absolute in the primary industry, agricul- 
ture, which provides us with raw material. In mines the ore is 
already produced, and is ready for the operations of labor. Now 
in dealing with agriculture we have to consider only the needs of 
the community and the wellbeing of the cultivators of the soil. At 
this stage of the question the interests of parasites on their industry 
may be entirely ignored. 

Our first step should be to insist that the law of England shall 
be honestly carried into effect, and the State ownership of land 
shall be made a reality. This would give all who desire it the 
right, not permission, to occupy, on terms fair to the community, as 
much English land as they can use profitably without hiring 
labor, ard no subject could assert, with the Duke of Argyll, 
“The peculiarities of the soil are mine”, or charge any rent 
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for the use of the productive forces, which belong inalienably to the 
whole community. Having settled this matter, we might proceed 
to an equitable extinction of the estates which have been created 
in land. The price paid for them matters but little, provided the 
redemption fund be raised by a property tax, and no fresh burden is 
placed on industry; so here there are no insuperable objections. 
‘What capitalists are to do with their money does not in the least con- 
cern us, for we are in no way bound to provide them with investments 
or to guarantee them a certain rate of interest. All we have to do 
is to hand over the value of their estates. It is for them to decide 
how they will dispose of it. In dealing with secondary industries 
it should be remembered that it is only the needy who are entitled 
to help, and that this help is best given by enabling them to 
utilise their own labor. Secondly, when we have secured to each 
worker the fruit of his own labor, we have discharged all the claims 
that he has upon us. The State can guarantee affluence to no man. 
It can only permit him to earn it in accordance with recognised laws, 
and secure his enjoyment of all that he can honestly acquire, so long 
as he does not apply it to illegal purposes or to the injury of others. 
It will be a great gain in every way if all our workers can provide 
themselves with a homestead and a little land to cultivate in their 
leisure, or when work is slack. Why should not this be made pos- 
sible? There is no necessity for our co-operative factories being 
erected in towns. Far better would it be to establish industrial com- 
munities in the country, under conditions that would enable people to 
live natural and healthy lives and ensure to the industrious every 
reasonable comfort and enjoyment. 

This would certainly diminish intemperance, and would strike at 
the root of another of our great difficulties. When our population 
was mainly rural and small holdings were almost universal, there was 
no undue increase of the people. It is only when they are condemned 
to hopeless indigence in the country, or when their incomes greatly 
fluctuate in towns, that early marriages and consequently large 
families are the rule. If everyone knew that industry and thrift 
would ensure a comfortable home by the time he or she was twenty- 
five years of age, it is reasonable to expect that, on an average, 
marriage would be delayed till that period by the good sense of the 
people and the custom of the society. In that case population would 
just maintain its number, and no artificial checks need be resorted to. 
In the contest of capital and labor the difference between land and all 
other property is very apparent. The position is this: Every man has 
an absolute right to his own labor, but the capitalist so uses his 
possessions that the worker is obliged to sell his labor. This is 
possible only because the worker no longer occupies his natural 
position. Were each man able to use ‘his land”’, the cultivation of 
it would at all times give him the means of subsistence without 
diminishing his resources. Thus, supposing that all had ‘their 
land”’, and decided that they would only work in factories which were 
conducted on co-operative principles, the inherent forces in their land 
would produce that which would sustain them, and they could not 
be starved into submission. No other property has inherent powers 
of production, consequently it must be consumed, and the power of 
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resistance derived from it is soon exhausted. But, holding land, 
the capitalist would be at their mercy, for his machinery could adapt 
nothing unaided by labor. Consequently he must see his property 
crumble away, or consent to a fair partnership with labor, taking, 
say, at most, 3 per cent. on his investment. We want, therefore, 
first to secure the sustenance for workers by establishing a national 
control over the use of land. Secondly, by a free combination, to 
obtain a fair division of the fruits of industry by an effective assertion 
of individual rights. 

Socialism, therefore, seems best adapted to our use in the sole 
thing which concerns us in the aggregate—land with its inherent 
forces. ‘To allow capital to be invested in these is to place the indus- 
trious at the mercy of the capitalist, by obliging them to obtain through 
him those products which their labor adapts to the necessities of life, 
and without which no one can exist. No generation can sell or give 
the use of these forces in perpetuity, for, according to Blackstone 
(Comm., vol. ii., p. 98), ‘‘ the instant a man ceases to be, he ceases to 
have any dominion ; ail property, therefore, ceases with death”. That 
being so, no generation having more than a life-interest in these forces, 
can possibly dispose of more; consequently every claim to them in 
perpetuity is ad initio invalid. It is neither in accordance with natural 
law, reason, justice, or expediency. No investment, therefore, should 
be even pretended in the productivity of land, for that inherency is 
eternal, consequently if absolute rights could be acquired in it they 
also would be eternal. Every generation has a temporary interest 
in productivity, but it can neither acquire nor transmit more. 

The products of the productive forces are essentially ephemeral, 
and must be consumed by those who benefit by them. Here, there- 
fore, the natural limit of property is observed; consequently in pro- 
ducts and their adaptations investments may be allowed. In a 
properly-ordered State, capital is the product of labor accumulated by 
thrift, or the profit derived from fair trade. Asa man’s labor is the 
use of his own faculties, that labor is absolutely his own, and the 
fruit of it his personal property. To deprive him of this would be to 
violate a natural right, and, as Bracton says (vol. i., p. 27), ‘‘ what is 
enjoyed of natural right cannot be taken away by the law of nations’”’. 
If we did this we should destroy that principle of selfishness which 
Nature has made the condition of social progress. Here, therefore 
Socialism appears inapplicable, for we can best promote their happi- 
ness and prosperity by allowing individuals the free exercise of their 
faculties so long as they respect the rights of others, and by reward- 
ing industry by securing to the industrious an absolute property in 
the fruit of their own labor. 

If we develop Individualism so that each can work for himself, 
no one will be able to hire labor, and none will consent to lackey 
another; in which case, what will be the value of capital, and where 
will be the temptation to accumulate it? Nay, as each man can but 
adapt a small amount of produce by the use of his own faculties, 
and machinery cannot be replaced without labor, the oppressive 
power of monopolists would be limited to the brief period that their 
investments in such things remained unconsumed. 

So soon, then, as workers become capable of intelligent combina- 
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tion,all new machinery will remain in their hands, and land being 
free for all, products also will be mainly under their control. When 
they are ripe for such co-operation their free labor will give them all 


they require, and if workers are satisfied with that, competition will 
die its natural death. R. B. H. 








A Choice. 





Tue flood of utter change is loosed. A space 
Is ours yet, for its coming to prepare. 
Shall we raise dams with cautious clumsy care, 
Or stand with helpless hands and fear-white face— 
And so be whirled all broken from our place 
And perish with the dams we builded there ? 
Or shall we dig a broad deep channel where 
Most fields may feel the flood’s benign embrace ? 
So turned, ’twill be a calm majestic flood 
Of plenty, peace, and fertilising power, 
Whose banks fresh flowers of love and light shall deck. 
Oppose it: at the inevitable hour, 
Tumultuous, black with ruin, red with blood, 
It will come; and you shall have no choice but wreck! 


E. NEssir. 








Ghe Arrational KRuot, 
By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, 
AvutTuor or ‘‘An Unsocran Soctratisr’’, ETc. 


a Ss 
CHarteR XIII. 


One Sunday afternoon, as the sun was making rainbows in a cloud of 
spray thrown from the fountain in Kew Gardens, Sholto Douglas 
appeared there amongst the promenaders on the banks of the pond ; 
halted on the steps leading down to the basin ; and gazed idly at the 
waterfowl paddling at his feet. A lady came to the top of the steps, 
and looked curiously at him. Becoming aware of this, he turned in- 
differently, as if to leave, and found that the lady was Marian. Her 
ripened beauty, her perfect self-possession, her becoming grey dress, 
a gain in her as of added strength and wisdom, and a loss in her as of 
gentleness outgrown and timidity overcome, dazzled him for a moment 
—caused a revulsion in him which he half recognized as the beginning 
of a dangerous passion. His former love for her suddenly appeared 
boyish and unreal to him; and this ruin of a once cherished illusion 
cost him a pang. Meanwhile, there she was, holding out her hand 
and smiling with a cool confidence in the success of her advance that 
would have been impossible to Marian Lind. 
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‘“* How do you do?” she said. 

“‘Thank you: I am fairly well. You are quite well, I hope?” 

‘*T am in rude health. I hardly knew you at first.” 

‘* Am I then so altered?” 

‘You are growing stout.” 

‘Indeed? ‘Time has not been so bounteous to me as to you.” 

“You mean that I am stouter than you?” She laughed; and the 
sound startled him. He got from it an odd impression that her soul 
was gone. But he hastened to protest. 

“No, no. You know I donot. I meant that you have achieved 
the impossible—altered for the better.” 

‘‘T am glad you think so. I cling to my good looks desperately 
now that I am growing old. Howis Mrs. Douglas?” 

‘‘ She is quite well, thank you. Mr. Conolly is, I trust—” 

‘He is suffering from Eucalyptus on the brain at present. Do 
not trouble yourself to maintain that admirable expression of shocked 
sadness. Eucalyptus means gum tree; and Ned is at present studying 
the species somewhere in the neighborhood. He came here with that 
object —he never goes anywhere without an object. He wants to 
plant the eucalyptuses round his new works in the black country.” 

‘Oh! You mean that he is here in the gardens.” 

“Yes. I left him among the trees, as I prefer the flowers. I 
want to see the lilies. There used to be some in a hot-house, or 
rather a hot bath, near this.” 

‘“‘That is it on our right. May I go through it with you?” 

‘Just as you please.” 

‘‘Thank you. It is a long time since we last met, is it not ?” 

‘‘More than a year. Fifteen months. I have not seen you since 
I was married.” 

‘I remember our last meeting very well. We were very angry 
then: I was infuriated. In truth, when I recognized you a minute 
ago, I was not quite sure that you would renew our acquaintance.” 

‘“‘T had exactly the same doubt about you.” 

‘“‘ A very unnecessary doubt. Not a sincere one, I am afraid. You 
know too well that your least beck will bring me to you at any 
time. 

‘Dont you think we had better not begin that. I generally men- 
tion my conversations to Ned. Not that he will mind, if you dont.” 

‘‘You need not chide me. There can be no mistake on my part 
now. You can entangle me without fear; and I can love without 
hope. Ned is an immovable statue of Forbiddance. Go on, Mrs. 
Conolly. Play with me: it will amuse you. And—spiritless wretch 
that I am !—it will help me to live until you throw me away crushed 
again. 

‘**You seem to have been quite comfortable without me: at least, 
you look extremely well. I suspect you are becoming a little lazy and 
attached to your dinner. Your old haughtiness seems to have faded 
into a mere habit. It used to be the most active principle in you. 
Are you quite sure that nobody else has been helping you to live, as 
you call it?” 

“Helping me to forget, you mean. No, not one.” 

‘**You are quite sure?” 
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‘Quite. You do not seem to believe me.” 

““Oh yes: of course I believe you. I was thinking of an idle 
rumor with regard to a great friend of mine, a lady. That is all. Aha! 
Are you blushing ?” 

“‘Tt is true. I did ask Miss McQuench to marry me. I was furious, 
disappointed, stung to madness. I felt a savage desire to make my 
whole life a tremendous wreck by some irrevocable step.” 

“Very naturally. Besides, having gathered from one or two 
circumstances that you had been the idol of her girlhood, you thought 
you might succeed as the god of her womanhood. And then, she was 
unexpectedly sympathetic when you were stung to madness. And you 
wanted to spite me. What foolish ideas we used to have about the 
world when we were young!” 

«You misunderstand me, just as she misunderstood me. I see you 
had the story direct from her. Women have no sympathy. Fortu- 
ain! her obtusity saved me from the fate of becoming her hus- 
band.” 

‘From which I infer that you have recovered from your despair.” 

“Time has taught me the way to vegetate; and so I no longer need 
to live. As you have remarked, I have habits, not active principles. 
But one at least of these principles is blossoming again even as I 
speak. If I could only live as that lily lives now!” 

“In a warm bath?”’ 

““No. Floating on the surface of a quiet pool, looking up into 
your eyes, with no memory for the past, no anticipation of the future.” 

“Delightful ; especially forme. I think we had better go and 
look for Ned.” 

“Were I in his place, I would not be absent from your side now— 
or ever.” 

‘“‘That is to say if you were in his place, you wouldnt be in his 
place—among the gum trees. Perhaps you would be right.” 

“‘ He is the only man I have ever stooped to envy.” 

‘*You have reason to. I envy him sometimes myself. What would 
you give to be never without a purpose, never with a regret ; toregard 
life as a succession of objects each to be accomplished by so many days’ 
work ; to take your pleasure in trifling lazily with the consciousness of 
possessing a strong brain; to study love, family affection, and friend- 
ship as a doctor studies breathing or digestion; to look on disinterested - 
ness as either weakness or hypocrisy, and on death as a mere transfer 
of your social function to some member of the next generation ?” 

*“T could achieve all that, if I would, at the cost of my soul. I 
would not for worlds be such a man, save on one condition.” 

“To wit?” 

‘That only as such could I win the woman I loved.” 

‘Oh, you would not think so much of an insignificant factor like 
love, if you were Ned.” 

‘*May I ask, do you too think of love as ‘an insignificant factor’?” 
‘ “T? Oh, I am not a sociologist. Besides, I have never been in 
ove. 

‘“ What! You have never been in love?” 

“‘ Not the real, ro.aantic, burning, suicidal love your sonnets used 
to breathe.” 
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‘‘Then you do not know what love is.” 

“Do you?” 

‘¢- You should know whether I do or not.” 

“Should I? Then I conclude that you do not. You are growing 
stout. Your dress is not in the least neglected. I am certain you 
enjoy life thoroughly. No: you have never known love in all its 
novelistic-poetic outrageousness. That respectable old passion is a 
m 2? 

‘You look for signs that only children show. When an oak dies, 
it does not wither and fall at once asa sapling does. Perhaps you 
will one day know what it is to love.”’ 

‘* Perhaps so.” 

“In any case, you will be able to boast of having inspired the 
passion.” 

‘‘T hope so—at least I mean that it is all nonsense. Do look at 
that vegetable lobster of a thing, that cactus.” 

‘In order to set off its ugliness properly, you should see yourself 
against the background of palms, with that great fan-like leaf for a 
halo, and sy 

“Thank you. I see it all in my mind’s eye by your eloquent de- 
scription. You are quite right in supposing that I like compliments ; 
but I am particular about their quality; and I dont need to be told 
I am pretty in comparison with a hideous cactus. You would not 
have condescended to make such a speech long ago. You are 
changed.” 

‘* Not towards you, on my honor.” 

‘‘T did not mean that : I meant towards yourself.” 

‘**T am glad you have taken even that slender note of me. I find 
you somewhat changed too.”’ 

‘‘T did not know that I showed it; but it is true. I feel as if 
Marian Lind was a person whom I knew once, but whom I should 
hardly know again.” 

‘“‘The change in me has not produced that effect. I feel as though 
Marian Lind were the history of my life.” 

‘*You have become quite a master of the art of saying pretty 
things. You are nearly as glib at it as Ned.” 

‘“* We have the same incentive to admiration.” 

“The same! You do not suppose that Ned pays me compliments. 
He never did such a thing in his life. No: I first discovered his 
talent in that direction at Palermo, where I surprised him in an 
animated discourse with the dark-eyed daughter of an innkeeper there. 
That was the first conversation in Sicilian I succeeded in following. 
A week later I could understand Italian almost as well as he.” 

‘* Perhaps the Italian women made him think of you. That was 
the only effect they had on me.” 

““No: I think they used occasionally to make him forget me. 
That reminds me that I am forgetting something myself. It is about 
your mother. I should greatly like to call upon her; but she has 
never made me any sign since my marriage ; and Mrs. Leith Fairfax 
tells me that she never allows my name to be mentioned to her. I 
thought she was fond of me.” 

“So she was. But she has never forgiven you for making me 
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suffer as you did. You see she has more spirit than I. She would be 
angered if she saw me now tamely following the triumphal chariot of 
my fair tyrant.” 

‘Seriously, do you think, if I made a raid on Chester Square some 
morning, I could coax back her old feeling for me? ” 

‘‘T think you will be quite safe in calling, at all events. Tell me 
what day you intend to venture. I know my mother will not oppose 
me if I show that I wish you to be kindly received.”’ 

‘Most disinterested of you. Thank you: I will fail or succeed on 
my own merits, not on your recommendation. You must not saya 
word to her about me or my project.” 

“Tf you command me not to——” 

‘¢T do command you.” 

“IT must obey. But I fear that the more submissive I am, the 
more imperious you will be.” 

“Very likely. And now look along that avenue to the left. Do 
you see a man in a brown suit, with cloth hat to match, walking 
towards us at a regular pace, and keeping in a perfectly straight 
course ? He looks at everybody he passes as if he were counting 
them. 


‘“‘He is looking back at somebody now, as if he had missed the 
number.” 

“Just so; but that somebody is a woman: doubtless a pretty 
one: probably dark. You recognize him, I see. There is a frost 
come over you which convinces me that you are preparing to receive 
him in your old ungracious way. I warn you that I am accustomed 
to see Ned made much of. He has caught sight of us.”’ 

‘¢ And has just remarked that there is a man talking to his wife.” 


‘Quite right. See his speculative air! Now he no longer attends 
tous. He is looking at the passers-by as before. That means that 
he has recognized you, and has stowed the observation compactly 
away in his brain, to be referred to when he comes up to us.” 

‘‘So much method must economize his intellect very profitably. 
How do you do, Mr. Conolly? It is some time since we have had the 
pleasure of meeting.” 

“Glad to see you, Mr. Douglas. We have been away all the 
— Are you staying in London?” 

“Yes.” 


“I hope you will spend an occasional hour of your visiting time 
with us at Holland Park.” 


‘*You are very kind. Thank you: yes, if Mrs. Conolly will 
permit me.” 

‘**T should make you come home with us now,”’ said Marian, ‘ but 
for this Sunday being a special occasion. Nelly McQuench is to 
spend the evening with us; and as I have not seen her since we came 
back, I must have her all to myself. Come next Sunday, if you 
care to.” 

“Do,” said Conolly. ‘ Half-past three is our Sunday hour. If 
you cannot face that, we are usually at home afterwards the entire 
evening. Marian: we have exactly fifteen minutes to catch our 
train.” 
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“Then we must go. If we miss it, Nelly will be kept waiting 
half-an-hour.” 

They took leave of Douglas, who promised to come to them on 
that day week, and, when they left him, looked after Marian until she 
disappeared among the trees with her husband. 

“Dont you think he is growing very fat?’’ said she, as they 
walked away. 

“Yes. He is beginning to take the world easily. He does not 
seem to be making a very promising job of his life.” 

‘What matter, so long as he enjoys it?” 

“True. But I wonder whether he does enjoy it.” 

They said nothing further until they were in the train: Marian 
looking listlessly through the window, and Conolly opposite, reclining 
against the cushions and looking thoughtfully at her. 

“Ned,” said she suddenly. 

“My dear.” 

“Do you know that Sholto is more infatuated about me than 
ever?” 

‘Naturally. You are lovelier than when he last saw you.” 

‘You are nearly as complimentary as he,’ said Marian, blushing 
with a gratification which she was very unwilling to betray. ‘‘ He 
noticed it sooner than you. I discovered it myself in the glass before 
either of you.” 

“No doubt you did. What station is this?” 

‘I dont know.” Then, raising her voice so as to be overheard, 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ Here is a stupid man coming into our carriage.” 

As she spoke, a young man entered the compartment, and, after 
one glance at Marian, who turned her back on him impatiently, spent 
the remainder of the journey making furtive attempts to catch a 
second glimpse of her face. Conolly looked a shade graver at his 
wife’s failure in perfect self-control; but he did not succeed in con- 
cealing a certain relief on his own part at the intrusion. Marian and 
he were in different humors; and he did not wish to be left alone 
with her. 

As they walked from Addison Road railway station to their house, 
Conolly mused in silence with his eyes on the gardens by the way. 
Marian, who wished to talk, followed his measured steps with im- 
patience. 

‘Let me take your arm, Ned: I cannot keep up with you.” 

“‘ Certainly.” 

‘‘T hope I am not inconveniencing you,” she said, after a further 
interval of silence. 

“ H’m—no.” 

“Tam afraid Iam. It does not matter. I can get on by myself.’ 

‘Arm in arm is such an inconvenient and ridiculous mode of 
locomotion—you need not struggle in the public street: now that I 
have got your arm I intend to keep it—I say it is such an inconvenient 
and ridiculous mode of locomotion that, if you were anyone else, I 
should prefer to wheel you home in a barrow. Our present mode of 
proceeding would be inexcusable if I were a traction-engine, and you 
my tender.” 

‘Then let me go. What will the people think if they see a great 
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engineer violating the laws of mechanics by dragging his wife by the 
arm ?” 

‘They will appreciate my motives; and, in fact, if you watch 
them you will detect a thinly-disguised envy in their countenances. I 
violate the laws of mechanics—to use your own sarcastic phrase—for 
many reasons. I like to be envied when there are solid reasons for it. 
It gratifies my vanity to be seen in this artistic quarter with a pretty 
woman on my arm. Again, the sense of possessing you is no longer 
an abstraction when I hold you bodily, and feel the impossibility of 
keeping step with you. Besides: Man, only yesterday a savage, 
has his infirmities, and finds a poetic pleasure in the touch of the 
woman he loves. And I may add that you have been in such a bad 
temper all the afternoon that I suspect you of an itching to box my 
ears, and therefore feel safer with your arm in my custody.” 

“Oh! Indeed I have not been ina badtemper. I have been most 
anxious to spend a happy day.” 

‘* And I have been placidly reflective, and not anxious at all. Is 
that what has provoked you?”’ 

“I am not provoked. But you might tell me what your reflexions 
are about.” 

“They would fill volumes, if I could recollect them.” 

‘You must recollect some of them. From the time we left the 
station until a moment ago, when we began to talk, you were ponder- 
ing something with the deepest seriousness. What was it?” 


“IT forget.” 
“Of course you forget—just because I want to know. What a 
crowded road this is!”” She disengaged herself from his arm; and 


this time he did not resist her. 


“That reminds me of it. The crowd consists partly of people 
going .to the pro-Cathedral. The pro-Cathedral contains an altar. 
An altar suggests kneeling on hard stone; and that brings me to the 
disease called ‘housemaids’ knee’, which was the subject of my 
reflexions.” 

“A pleasant subject for a fine Sunday! Thank you. I dont want 
to hear any more.” 

‘* But you will hear more of it; for I am going to have the steps 
of our house taken away and replaced by marble, or slate, or some- 
thing that can be cleaned with a mop and a pail of water in five 
minutes.” 

‘““Why? Your chain of thought seems to have been a wonderfully 
rambling one.” 

“My chain of thought began at the door steps which we 
passed, all whitened beautifully so as to display every footprint, 
and all representing an expenditure of useless, injurious labor in 
hearthstoning, that ought to madden an intelligent housemaid. I 
dont think our Armande is particularly intelligent; but I am resolved 
to spare her knees and her temper in future by banishing hearthstone 
from our establishment for ever. I shudder to think that I have been 
walking upon those white steps and flagways of ours every day with- 
out awakening to a sense of their immorality.” 


‘“‘T cannot understand why you are always disparaging Armande. 
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And I hate an ill kept house front. None of our housemaids ever 
objected to hearthstoning, or were any the worse for it.” 

‘“‘No. They would not have gained anything by objecting: they 
would only have lost their situations. You need not fear for your 
housefront. I will order a porch with porphyry steps and alabaster 
pillars to replace your beloved hearthstone.” 

‘“Yes. That will be clever. Do you know how easy it is to stain 
marble? Armande will be on her knees all day with a bottle of 
turpentine and a bit of flannel.”’ 

‘* You are thinking of inkstains, Marian. You forget that it does 
not rain ink, and that Nelly will hardly select the porch to write 
her novels in.” 

“Lots of people bring ink on a doorstep. Tax collectors and 
gasmen carry bottles in their pockets.” 

‘‘Ask them into the drawingroom when they call, my dear; or 
better still, dont pay them; so that they will have no need to write 
a receipt. Let me remind you that ink shows as much on white 
hearthstone as it can possibly do on marble. Yet extensive disfigure- 
ments of steps from the visits of tax collectors are not common.” 

“Now, Ned, you know that you are talking utter nonsense.” 

“Yes, my dear. I think I perceive Nelly looking out of the 
window for us. Here she is at the door.” 

Marian hastened forward and embraced her cousin. Miss McQuench 
looked older, and her complexion was drier than before. But she had 
apparently begun to study her appearance; for her hat and shoes 
were neat and even elegant, which they had never been within 
Marian’s previous experience of her. 

‘“* You are not changed in the least,” she said, as she gave Conolly 
her hand. ‘I have just been wondering at the alteration in Marian. 
She has grown lovely.” 

“‘T have been telling her so all day, in the vain hope of getting 
her into a better temper. Come into the drawing-room. Have you 
been waiting for us long?” 

“About fifteen minutes. I have been admiring your organ. I 
should have tried the pianoforte; but I did not know whether that 
was allowable on Sunday.” 

“Oh! Why did you not pound it to your heart’s content? Ned 
scandalizes the neighbors every Sunday with continual playing. 
Armande: dinner as soon as possible, please.” 

. ‘*T like this house. It is exactly my idea of a comfortable modern 
ome.” 


‘“‘You must stay long enough to find out its defects,” said Conolly. 
‘‘T read your novel at Verona. It affected me more than the tomb of 
the Capulets; but Marian and I could not agree as to which characters 
you meant to be taken as the good ones?” 

‘‘ That was only Ned’s nonsense,” said Marian. ‘‘ Most novels are 
such rubbish! I am sure you will be able to live by writing just as 
well as Mrs. Fairfax can.” Conolly showed Miss McQuench that he 
appreciated the unsympathetic character of this remark by a whimsical 
glance, which she repudiated by turning sharply away from him and 
speaking as affectionately as she could to Marian. 

After dinner they returned to the drawing-room, which ran from 
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the front to the back of the house. Marian opened a large window 
which gave access to the garden, and sat down with Elinor on a 
little terrace outside. Conolly went to the organ. 

‘‘May I play a voluntary while you talk?” he asked; ‘‘I shall 
not scandalize anyone: the neighbors think all music sacred when it 
is played on the organ.” 

‘‘ We have a nice view of the sunset from here,” said Marian, 
in a low voice, turning her forehead to the cool evening breeze. 

“Stuff!” said Elinor. ‘‘ We didnt come here to talk about the 
sunset, and what a pretty house you have, and so forth. I want 
to know—Good heavens! what a thundering sound that organ makes!” 

‘“‘Please dont say anything about it to him: he likes it,” said 
Marian. ‘‘ Whey he wishes to exalt himself, he goes to it and makes 
it roar until the’whole house shakes. Whenever he feels an emo- 
tional impulse, he vents it at the organ or at the pianoforte. When 
he stops, he is satisfied; his mind is cleared; and he is in a good- 
humored, playful frame of mind, such as J can gratify.” 

“But you were always very fond of music. Dont you ever play 
together, as we used to do; or sing to one another’s accompaniments?”’ 

“‘T cannot. I hardly ever touch the piano when he isin the house.” 

‘““Why? Are you afraid of preventing him from having his turn ?”’ 

“No: it is not so much that. But—it sounds very silly—if I 
attempt to play or sing in his presence, I become so frightfully nervous 
that I hardly know what I am doing. I know he does not like my 
singing. He believes that no Englishwoman can sing with expression.” 

‘“‘ Are you sure that that is not merely your fancy. It sounds very 
like it.” 

‘“No. At first I used to play a good deal for him, knowing that 
he was fond of music, and fancying—poor fool that I was!” (here 
Marian spoke so bitterly that Nelly turned and looked hard at her)— 
‘that it was part of a woman’s duty in a house to supply pianoforte 
music after dinner. At that time he was working hard at his busi- 
ness; and he spent so much time in the city that he had to give up 
playing himself. Besides, we were flying all about England opening 
these branch offices, and what not. He always took me with him; 
and I really enjoyed it, and took quite an interest in the Company. 
When we were in London, although I was so much alone in the day- 
time, I was happy in anticipating our deferred honeymoon. Then the 
time for that paradise came. Ned said that the Company was able to 
walk by itself at last, and that he was going to have a long holiday 
after his dry-nursing of it. We went first to Paris, where we heard 
all the classical concerts that were given whilst we were there. I 
found that he never tired of listening to orchestral music; and yet he 
never ceased grumbling at it. He thought nothing of the great artists 
in Paris. Then we went for a tour through Brittany ; and there, in spite 
ot his classical tastes, he used to listen to the peasants’ songs and write 
them down. He told me he liked folk songs of all kinds, Irish, Scotch, 
Russian, German, Italian, no matter where from. So one evening, at 
.a lodging where there was a piano, I played for him that old arrange- 
ment of Irish melodies—you know—‘ Irish Diamonds’, it is called.” 

“Oh Lord! Yes, I remember. ‘Believe me if all’, with varia- 
tions.” 
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“Yes. He thought I meant it in jest; laughed at it; and played 
a lot of airs with ridiculous variations to burlesque it. I didnt tell 
him that I had been in earnest: perhaps you can imagine how I felt 
about it. Then, after that, in Italy, he got permission—or rather 
bought it—to try the organ in a church. It was growing dusk, and I 
was tired with walking; and between the sense of repose, and the 
mysterious twilight in the strange place, I was greatly affected by his 
playing. I thought it must be part of some great mass or symphony ; 
and I felt how little I knew about music, and how trivial my wretched 
attempts must appear to him when he had such grand harmonies at 
his fingers ends. He soon stopped; and I was about to tell him how 
I appreciated his performance, when he said, ‘What an abominable 
instrument a bad organ is!’. I had thought it beautiful, of course. 
I asked him what he had been playing. I said was it not by Mozart; 
and then I saw his eyebrows go up, so I added, as a saving clause, 
that perhaps it was something of his own. ‘ My dear girl,’ said he, ‘it 
was only an entr’acte from an opera of Donizetti’s’. He was carrying 
my shawl at the time, and he wrapped it about my shoulders in the 
tenderest manner as he said this, and made love to me all the evening 
to console me. In his opinion, the greatest misfortune that can 
happen anyone is to make a fool of oneself; and whenever I do it, 
he pets me in the most delicate manner, as if I were a child who had 
just got a tumble. When we settled down here and got the organ, 
he began to play constantly ; and I used to practise in the day-time in 
order to have duets with him. But though he was always ready to 
play whenever I proposed it, he was quite different then from what 
he was when he played by himself. He was all eyes and ears, and 
the moment I played a wrong note he would name the right one. 
Then I generally got worse and stopped. He never lost his patience 
or complained; but I used to feel that he was urging me on, or pull- 
ing me back, or striving to get me to do something which I could not 
grasp. Then he would give me up in despair, and play on mechani- 
cally from the notes before him, thinking of something else all the — 
time. I practised harder, and tried again. I thought at first I had 
succeeded ; because our duets went so smoothly and we were always 
so perfectly together. But I discovered—by instinct I believe—that 
instead of having a musical treat, he was only trying to please me. 
He thought I liked playing duets with him; and accordingly he used 
to sit down beside me and accompany me faithfully, no matter how I 
chose to play.” 

‘*Dear me! Why doesnt he get Rubinstein to play with him, 
since he is so remarkably fastidious ?” 

‘¢ Tt is not so much mechanical skill that I lack ; but there is some- 
thing—I cannot tell what it is. I found it out one night when we 
were at Mrs. Saunders’s. She is an incurable flirt ; ard she was quite 
sure that she had captivated Ned, who is always ready to make love 
to anyone that will listen to him.” 

‘* A nice sort of man to be married to!” 

‘* He only does it to amuse himself. He does not really care for 
them—I almost wish he did, sometimes; and it is often none the less 
provoking. What is worse, no amount of flirtation on my part would 
make jim angry. What happened at Mrs. Saunders’s was this. The 
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Scotts, of Putney, were there; and the first remark Ned made to me 
was, ‘ Who is the woman that knows how to walk?’. It was Mrs. 
Scott: you know you used to say she moved like a panther. About 
an hour afterwards I was talking to Mr. Scott, when that odious 
Ernest Porter came up and said that Mrs. Scott was going to sing. 
Mr. Scott looked astounded ; so, seeing that he wanted to go to the 
other room, I asked him to take me there. When we arrived, 
Mrs. Scott was singing ‘Caller Herrin’’ in that vulgar Scotch 
accent that leaks out occasionally in her speech, with Ned at the 
pianoforte. Everybody crowded in to listen, and there was great 
applause. Young Porter, who thought he was quite safe to laugh at 
her, was compelled to keep up his reputation as a critic by going into 
the most nauseous raptures to me when the song was over. I was 
hardly civil to him; for Mrs. Scott’s singing was not so very extra- 
ordinary; and, in any case, he did not know whether it was good or 
bad. She is as hard and matter-of-fact as a woman can be: I dont 
believe that the expression in her singing comes from true feeling. 
I heard Ned say to her—he did not see me—‘ Thank you, Mrs. Scott: 
no Englishwoman has the secret of singing a ballad as you have it.’ 
I knew very well what that meant. J have not the secret. Well, 
Mrs. Scott came over to me and said: ‘Mr. Conolly is a very pair- 
tinaceous man. He persuaded me into showing him the way the little 
song is sung in Scotland; and I stood up without thinking. And 
see now, I have been regularly singing a song for the first time in my 
life.’ Mr. Scott, who had been very uncomfortable at the beginning 
of the song, and very much surprised at the end of it, said to me: 
‘Your husband must be a clever man if he has persuaded Harriet 
to do anything she didnt intend to.’ And I saw him looking at 
Ned with a sort of jealous awe. Ned talked about Mrs. Scott all 
the way home, and played ‘Caller Herrin’’ four times next day. 
That finished my domestic musical career. I have never sung for 
him since, except once or twice when he has asked me to try the 
effect of some passage in one of his music-books.” 

‘** And do you never sing when you go out, as you used to?” 

‘‘Only when he is not with me, or when people force me to. 
If he is in the room, I am so nervous that I can hardly get through 
the easiest song. He never offers to accompany me now, and 
generally leaves the room when I am asked to sing.” 

‘* Perhaps he sees the effect his presence has on you.” 

‘«Even so, he ought to stay. He used to like me to listen to him, 
at first.” 

“Well, Marian, all this does not sound very promising. I am 
almost afraid to put the question that I came to ask. You remem- 
ber how we used to debate whether marriage was a mistake or not. 
Have you found out ?”’ 

**T dont know.” 

‘“‘That sounds rather as if you did know. Are you sure that you 
are not in low spirits this evening? He was bantering you about 
— of temper when you came in. Perhaps you quarrelled at 

ew. 

‘Quarrel! He quarrel! I cannot explain to you how we are 
situated, Nelly. You would not understand me.” 
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‘Suppose you try. 
before you married him ? 

‘*T dont know.” 

Miss McQuench shrugged herself impatiently. 

‘Really I do not, Nelly. He has changed in a way—I do not 
‘quite know how or why. At first, he was not very ceremonious. He 
used to make remarks about people, and discuss everything that came 
into his head quite freely before me. He was always kind, and never 
grumbled about his dinner, or lost his temper, or anything of that 
kind ; but—It was not that he was coarse exactly : he was not that in 
the least; but he was very open and unreserved and plain in his lan- 
guage; and somehow I did not quite like it. He must have found 
this out—he sees and feels everything by instinct— ; for he slipped back 
into his old manner, and became more considerate and attentive than 
he had ever been before. I was made very happy at first by the 
change; but I do not think he quite understood what I wanted. I did 
not at all object to going down to the country with him on his business 
trips ; but he always goes alone now, and he never mentions his work 
to me. And he is too careful as to what he says to me. Of course, I 
know that he is right not to speak ill of anybody; but still a man 
need not be so particular before his wife as before strangers. He has 
given up talking to me altogether: that is the plain truth, whatever 
he may pretend. When we do converse, his manner is something like 
what it was in the laboratory at Sunbury. Of course he sometimes 
becomes more familiar; but then he never seemsin earnest, but makes 
love to me in a bantering, half-playful, half sarcastic way.” 

‘You are rather hard to please, perhaps. I remember you used 
to say that a husband should be just as tender and respectful after 
marriage as before it. You seem to have broken poor Ned into this, 
and now you are not satisfied.” 

“‘Nelly: if there is one subject on which girls are more idiotically 
ignorant than on any other, it is happiness in marriage. A courtier, 
a lover, a man who will not let the winds of heaven visit your face too 
harshly, is very nice, no doubt; but he is not a husband. I want to 
be a wife and not a fragile ornament kept in a glass case. He would 
as soon think of submitting any project of his to the judgment of a 
doll as to mine. If he has to explain or discuss any serious matter of 
business with me, he does so apologetically, as if he were treating me 
roughly.” 

‘Well, my dear, you see, when he tried the other plan, you did 
not like that either. What is the unfortunate man to do?” 

‘“‘T dont know. I suppose I was wrong in shrinking from his 
confidence. I am always wrong. It seems to me that the more I 
try to do right, the more mischief I contrive to make.” 

‘‘This is a very dismal account, Marian. What sort of conduct on 
his part would make you happy ?” 

“‘Oh, there are so many little things. He makes me jealous of 
everything and everybody. I am jealous of the men in the city—I 
was jealous of the sanitary inspector the other day—because he talks 
with interest to them. I know he stays in the city later than he need. 
It is a relief to me to go out in the evening, or to have a few people 
here once or twice a week; but I am angry because I know it isa 


For instance, is he as fond of you as he was 
” 
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relief to him also. I am jealous even of that organ. How I hate 
those Bach fugues! Listen to the maddening thing twisting and 
rolling and racing and then mixing itself up into one great boom. 
He can get on with Bach: he cant get on with me. I have even 
condescended to be jealous of other women—of such women as Mrs. 
Saunders. He despises her: he plays with her as dexterously as she 
thinks she plays with him; but he likes to chat with her, and they 
rattle away for a whole evening without the least constraint. She 
has no conscience; she talks absolute nonsense about art and litera- 
ture ; she flirts even more disgustingly than she used to when she was 
Belle Woodward; but she is quickwitted, like most Irish people; and 
she enjoys a broad style of jesting which Ned is a great deal too 
tolerant of, although he would as soon die as indulge in it before me. 
Then there is Mrs. Scott, who is just as shrewd as Belle, and much 
cleverer. I have heard him ask her opinion as to whether he had 
acted well or not in some stroke of business—something that I had 
never heard of, of course. Mrs. Saunders hates Mrs. Scott, and tells 
Ned that she is the daughter of an old cook of Mr. Grosvenor of 
Richmond. I wish I were half as hard and strong and self-reliant as 
she is. Her husband would be nothing without her.” 


“‘T am afraid I was right all along, Marian. Marriage is a 
mistake. There is something radically wrong in the institution. If 
you and Ned cannot be happy, no pair in the world can.” 

‘“We might be very happy if ” Marian stopped to repress 
a sob. 

‘‘ Anybody might be very happy If. There is not much consola- 
tion in Ifs. You could not be better off than you are unless you could 
be Marian Lind again. Think of all the women who would give their 
souls to have a husband who would neither drink, nor swear at them, 
nor kick them, nor sulk whenever he was kept waiting half a minute 
for anything. You have no little pests of children 22 

““T wish I had. That would give us some interest in common. 
We sometimes have Lucy, Marmaduke’s little girl, up here; and Ned 
seems to me to be fond of her. She is a very bold little thing.” 

‘“‘T saw Marmaduke last week. He is not half so jolly as he was.” 

‘‘He lives in chambers in Westminster now, and only comes out 
in this direction occasionally to see Lucy. Iam afraid she has taken 
to drinking. I believe she is going to America. I hope she is; for 
she makes me uncomfortable when I think of her.” 

‘* Does your—your Ned ever speak of her?” 

‘“No. He used to, before he changed as I described. Now, he 
never mentions her. Hush! Here he is.” 

The sound of the organ had ceased; and Conolly came out and 
stood between them. 

‘“‘ How do you like my consoler, as Marian calls it?” said he. 

‘Do you mean the organ?” 

“Fee.” 

‘‘T wasnt listening to you.” 

‘You should have: I played the great fugue in A minor expressly 
for your entertainment: you used to work at Liszt’s transcription 
of it. The organ is only occasionally my consoler. For the most part 
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I am driven to it by habit and a certain itching in my fingers. Marian 
is my real consoler.’’ 

‘*¢So she has just been telling me,” said Elinor. Conolly glanced 
at Marian. She colored, and looked reproachfully at her cousin, who 
added, ‘“‘I am sure you must be a nuisance to the neighbors.” 

‘““Probably,” said Conolly. 

“T do not think you should play so much on Sunday,” said 
Marian. 

‘I know your thoughts” (Marian winced). ‘If the neighbors 
will abolish church bells, and throw open places of amusement on 
Sundays, perhaps I will lock up the organ. Until then, I will take 
the liberty of celebrating the day of rest with such devices as the 
religious folk cannot forbid me.” 

“Pray do not begin to talk about religion, Ned.” 

‘My way of thinking is too robust for Marian, Miss McQuench. 
I admit that it does not, at first sight, seem pretty or sentimental. 
But I do not know how even Marian can tolerate her favorite broad 
church divines, infidels who dodge both negation and affirmation in 
order to keep their popularity and their church livings at the same 
time.” 

‘‘ What do you mean by ‘even Marian’ ?” said Elinor sharply. 

‘*T should have said, ‘ Marian, who is tolerant and kind to every- 
body and everything’. I hope you have forgiven me for carrying her 
off from you, Miss McQuench. You are adopting an ominous tone 
towards me. I fear she has been telling you of our quarrels, and my 
many domestic shortcomings.” 

“No,” said Elinor. ‘As far as I can judge from her account, you 
are a monotonously amiable husband.”’ 

‘‘Indeed! Hm! Would you like some tea?” 

‘“* Yes.” 

‘Do not stir, Marian: I will go and order it.” 

When he was gone, Marian said, ‘‘ Nelly: for Heaven’s sake say 
nothing that could make the slightest coldness between Ned and me. 
I am clinging to him with all my heart and soul, and you must help 
me. Those sharp things that you say to him stab me cruelly; and he 
is clever enough to guess everything I have said to you from them.” 

“If I cannot keep myself from making mischief, I shall go away,”’ 
said Elinor. ‘Dont suppose I am in a huff: I am quite serious. 
have an unlucky tongue; and my disposition is such that when I see 
that a jug is cracked, I feel more inclined to smash and have done 
with it than to mend it and handle it tenderly ever after. However, 
I hope your marriage is not a cracked jug yet. Your Ned somehow 
makes me feel as if I were a child with whom he was trying to play, 
and that makes me rebellious. I have no doubt he thinks me a 

vixen.” 

‘“* Here comes the tea,” said Conolly re-entering. ‘‘ Ecco la tazza / 
Your arrival has put me into good spirits, Miss McQuench ; and I will 
take advantage of them to pull your luggage upstairs. I leave my 
domestic happiness in your keeping.”’ 
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SrorM-BATTERED, Time-shattered wall, 
Rain-beaten, age-eaten all, 
Rough-built, but mayhap strong: 
Never a date o’er the plaze o’ the gate 
To tell to the living how long 
Since the tower was raised; and the years have grazed 
The escutcheon flat, that would else have told 
To whom it might once belong. 
All you can know is, the place is old ; 
And from the style of that wall, I’m sure 
That its builder, if proud, was poor. 


Here I will wait for the lady— 
Here—in the ruin shady. 


Ah me! Ah me! 
Ruin is sad to see! 
Is it the soil that chokes, or the walls 
That have sunk, and so shortened the doors? 
(You'll be forced to stoop, methinks, 
Though your stature be far from Saul’s) 
Everything sinks and sinks ; 
Weeds are growing in chinks 
And grass on the upper floors. 
Ay, dense as a scrap of meadow ; 
And there, in the faint half-shadow, 
Blown on by breezes, I lie, 
And gaze up between four gables, 
Void of a roof, at the sky; 
(A ne’er-do-well dreamer am I) 
Just here where I’m stretched must the tables 
Have stood in the years gone by. 


Blow, breezes, blow! but though your hearts are cold 
Ye cannot wholly chill away the hold 
Of hearts that lived here, long since mould in mould. 


As larger bodies are these homes of ours ; 
And hearts, I think, leave impress on strong towers ; 
And memories will cling to withered bowers. 


I should like well to see him 
Who built this tower of yore: 
Why, there he stands at the door! 
Tush! only a fool would flee hin— 
Tl greet him and talk it o’er— 
How the tower was built and planned. 
Here, on his lonely land, 
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With its something of meadow and much of moor— 
The laird who was proud and poor! 

What! is the laird still sueel? 

He has vanished and never bowed! 
Can it be he that is scared ? 

Well, let him go, poor laird. 


There is a window seat below— 

A pleasant seat of stone— 
Where sunshine comes and soft winds}blow “Fed 

Through the window space with the faintest tone 

And thither the scents are blown 
Of all the meadow wild-flowers fair. 
There is a radiance in the air 

_That steeps my eyes in dreams; and lo! 

There is a stripling scholar there, 
With drooping locks of yellow hair: 
He sitteth in his cool stone nook 
And looketh on his vellum book— 
Reads, and dreams, and smiles, 
And tosses back his hair at whiles; 
Reads the rare old tale Virgilian, 
Wonders o’er the wars of Ilion 
With a poet-scholar’s joy ; 
Sees the topless towers of Troy 
Founded stately in the clouds, 
Mighty men of war in crowds ; 
Homer’s men and Plutarch’s men, 
And the world all young again. 
And hark! upon the old stone floors 
Of those darkened corridors 
Is a sound of children’s feet, 
Marching with a martial beat— 
Children playing war ! 
Little Scottish Knights they are, 
For the Thistle, ’gainst the Rose, 
And they march to meet their foes— 
March to fight, the tiny band, 
For their rugged mother-land! 


Look you, one grows older, 

Stronger, ever bolder; 

Shall he prosper by the sword 

And grow at length from laird to lord ? 
Hark! do you hear him chaunt 

A soldier-wish, half vaunt ? 


* T would I were with those who went 
To battle, one to three, 
What time the latest link was rent 
Of Scotland’s slavery : 
When great King Robert bode the bent 
And fought to make us free!” 
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Pass, words of war; ye are too wild— 
I would dream and be beguiled 

By some vision bland and mild. 

By the wall a tree doth grow 

With long branches swinging slow ; 
And a young man and a maid 

Sit and murmur in its shade ; 

And he reads to her a rhyme 

He shall sing another time. 


“* T would we were in cloudless calm, 

We two who love so well ; 

Ah! sweet it were, in climes of balm, 
With placid hearts to dwell ; 

Leaving behind the storm and wind, 
To dream in perfect rest, 

Forever, in a golden dell 
Of Araby the Blest /” 


Dreams, idle dreams, born but to pass away ; 
Love lives its life, and dieth in a day— 
A tranquil-troublous dream—I would not have it stay. 








In the dark of closéd eyes 
Comes between me and the skies 
An earthly roof, an oaken roof, 
Carved, and groined, and stoutly proof 
To rains, and snows, and storms: 
And battered walls are smoothed again ; 
And grass is gone; and now is then ; 
And death is life; and household forms 
Group around a fire that warms— 
Firelight in the even time 
Even in the olden time. 
There are pictures hanging round, 
Quaintly painted, old, and browned— 
A grisly knight with spear and shield, 
And one who fell on Flodden field, 
And one who stood by Mary’s throne ; 
Each a warrior tried and known. 
And one is sitting in a chair, 
And he holdeth on his knee 
A book of war or heraldry ; 
And his lady, matron fair, 
Stitcheth her embroidery. 
Why, look you, lady, have a care, 
Or babe will leap from cradle there 
To catch the firelight on the floor! 
Ah, his sister, golden-tressed, 
Holds the little hand caressed ; 
And urchin-brother stretched beside 
The cradle, holds his arms spread wide, 
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And says that it were best 

Let the bold babe leap o’er! 
Ah me, ah me! 
It is broad afternoon, I see: 
All is growing ruin around, 
I am on a floor, grown ground ; 
The pictures leave the walls, 
The vision fades and falls, 
And here is one who calls— 
The lady comes for me. 

Scorutus. 
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TROUBLES have increased and seem likely to continue in Burma. A con- 
siderable portion of the city of Mandalay has been burned by the natives, 
and the fighting prospects have compelled the demand for reinforcements. 
Our annexation policy will once more bring its punishment in increased 
burden on the taxpayer. The Calcutta correspondent of the 7'imes admits 
that ‘‘the continuance of disorder in Burma is causing some anxiety in 
India ”’. 

AN agitation has been commenced and an association formed amongst 
the Hindus of Calcutta, in favor of the creation of representative self- 
government in Bengal, similar to that enjoyed by our Australasian and 
Canadian colonies. The new association, ‘‘'The Bengal National League ”’, 
has issued an address in this sense to the inhabitants of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa. 


Ur to the present Sir H. Drummond Wolff does not appear to have been 
more successful in Egypt with Mouktar Pasha than he was at Constanti- 
nople with the Ottoman Porte. The Special Mission has cost very much, 
and has resulted in nothing whatever save discomfiture on every point. 


In the United States as in Europe labor difficulties are growing more 
acute. The millions of immigrants who have been received from the Old 
World during the last twenty years—and especially those who have arrived 
during the last twelve years—tind the struggle for life hard where they 
expected ease and plenty. The labor difficulties have recently been horribly 
intensified and aggravated by the exceedingly insane and wicked conduct 
of those who, calling themselves Anarchists, have induced weak and foolish 
men to resort to the use of explosives. In Chicago, dynamite bombs were 
taken to an open-air meeting, and, on the police summoning the meeting to 
disperse, the bombs were thrown amongst the police, not only killing six 
policemen outright and seriously wounding twenty-seven others, but also 
wounding many civilians. In any country where educated ‘“ Anarchists” 
familiarise poor and ignorant men with the idea that bombs are arguments, 
there is great criminality on the part of these Anarchists. But in lands like 
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America where there is the very widest liberty of speech, publication, and 
meeting, the criminality stands out unrelieved by any circumstance of 
palliation or attenuation. At Milwaukee, too, there was rioting; the troops 
fired, and five persons were killed and ten wounded. 

THE new Parliament is doing a considerable amount of small work, and 
amongst other measures one has been read a second time, giving powers to 
magistrates to award maintenance to married women deserted by their 
husbands, and also in certain cases to make orders for judicial separation. 
At present the position of a deserted wife is one of great difficulty and unfair- 
ness, which it is to be hoped may be removed by this Bill becoming law. 
Although the Bill for compulsory cultivation of land has been withdrawn, 
the statement made in the House in support of the Bill has produced 
considerable effect, and the comments in various journals show that it is 
recognised that the question is one which will have to be fought out. Other 
items in the programme of the Land Law Reform League are also before 
the House of Commons. 

THE month has been full of agitation with reference to the Irish pro- 
posals put forward by Mr. Gladstone. At first it seemed as if the Whigs 
and Moderates would fatally cripple Mr. Gladstone and defeat his Home 
Rule Bill. The Opera House meeting, the resignation of Whig peers, the 
provincial campaign of Lord Hartington, Sir Henry James, and Mr. 
Goschen, the almost unanimous hostility of the London press, all combined 
to give solidity to the notion that Mr. Gladstone would be unable to carry 
the second reading of the Bill for the better government of Ireland. Since 
then the country has spoken vigorously on the other side, and large and 
enthusiastic meetings, as at St. James’ Hall and through the provinces, have 
voted confidence in Mr. Gladstone. It is not unworthy note that at the 
London gathering of the National Liberal Federation there was an over- 
whelming majority in favor of the second reading of the Bill. As ‘‘the 
caucus” is generally considered devoted to Mr. Chamberlain, and was 
attended by several of his warmest friends, this result is the more note- 
worthy. While this is passing through the press the division will probably 
have been taken on the second reading. It is scarcely probable that this 
will be carried, and if carried it will certainly be only by a small majority. 
In this case rumor says that we are immediately to have another general 
election. CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 











A MOST ingenious insect destroyer has been discovered by Professor 
Namur of Luxemburg, and he proposes to apply it to the destruction of the 
phylloxera. He has invented a manure, which constantly gives off sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, and those who have any personal acquaintance with that 
detestable gas will not wonder that the phylloxera prefer death to its con- 
tinued inhalation. 


A YOUNG man who endeavored to commit suicide by shooting himself 
through the head in July last, died last month, after carrying about for 
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nine months a bullet embedded in his brain. He was unconscious when 
found after the shot, and was taken tu St. Bartholemew’s Hospital. He 
slowly recovered, and was discharged as cured, although every attempt 
to get the bullet out had failed. A few months later his health failed, and 
he became an in-patient at Guy’s, where he died. It would be very 
interesting to know whether he showed any changes in his mental and moral 
disposition during the last months of his life. Observations on rare cases 
of this kind are invaluable, and are too seldom made when opportunity 
arises. ne a 

THE meteorological disturbances of the past month have been of a most 
exceptional character. In England we have only had floods, but they have 
done immense damage, and have been followed by bitterly cold weather, 
winter having returned to Scotland and Wales. The unfortunate swallows, 
who have arrived in large numbers, have died by the hundred in conse- 
quence of the cold. In Madrid a hurricane killed about a hundred 
people, and wounded some two hundrod and fifty, carried away roofs, 
upset carts, blew people down, and destroyed large numbers of houses. In 
America cyclonic storms have swept across the country, killing and maining 
hundreds of people and destroying whole towns. 





SomE foolish people argue against the law of population. A well-known 
illustration has often been quoted—the plague of rabbits under which 
Australian farmers are suffering. A few rabbits were taken over to 
Australia and were set loose; there was abundance of food, and none 
of their natural enemies were imported at the same time. The consequence 
is that the propagative force has had full play, and the country is so over- 
run with rabbits that the farmers are at their wits’ end what to do. The 
latest plan is to import diseased rabbits from Europe, in the hope that 
a pestilence may spread from them through the Australian hordes. As all 
the normal checks to population are absent, it is necessary to try ‘and 
import some. Let us hope the rabbits sent out to infect their cousins may 
not return to us tinned. 





THE terrible scandals that occur in connexion with execution by hanging 
might well be urged by Senator Millas, of Buffalo, New York, in support 
of his proposals that criminals condemned to death should be executed by 
an electric current. As we are still in so primitive a state of civilisation as 
to punish murder by murder, it would surely be well to elevate judicial 
murder into the rank of ‘‘a fine art”. ANNIE BESANT. 
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THE most remarkable event of last month with which I have any concern 
in this Corner is the performance of Shelley’s tragedy, ‘‘ The Cenci’’, for 
the first time during the sixty-seven years which have elapsed since it was 

ublished in 1819. The Censor forbade the representation; and the Shelley 
ociety could therefore do no more than engage a large theatre—the Grand 
at Islington—and have their play in strict technical privacy, which in this 
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case meant in the presence of a crowded audience who were only distin- 
guished from other audiences by the fact that they had not paid for their seats 
at the doors in the usual way. That tickets may, nevertheless, have changed 
hands for money is quite possible: I am myself a member of the Shelley 
Society ; I received applications from people desirous of purchasing my 
tickets ; and it was certainly not any sentiment of loyalty to the Lord 
Chamberlain that restrained me from meeting their wishes. The official 
licence was withheld on the ground that the performance of such a play 
would deprave the public. Yet the play has been performed; its attractions 
have been supplemented by the presence of a number of celebrated persons 
in the auditorium ; and as many people as the theatre could hold have been 
not only admitted for nothing, but invited and personally welcomed. So 
far, the anticipated depravation of the public seems not to have come off ; 
for the conduct of the nation has not perceptibly altered for the worse 
since the afternoon of Friday, the 7th of May, 1886; whilst the attempt to 
drive theatre-goers from the performances of the Shelley Society to such 
licensed alternatives as the Criterion Theatre, for example, has so accentuated 
the anomaly, folly, and hypocrisy of the censorship as to strengthen the 
hope that the institution may soon be as extinct as the Star Chamber, to 


which, in point of obnoxiousness to all accredited political principle, it is 
exactly similar. 


A performance of ‘‘ The Cenci’’ must have come sooner or later, because 
Shelley, although he rushed into print before he was ripe for it, and often 
disgraced himself by doing very ordinary literary jobs in an unworkmanlike 
way, is yet, with the exception—under certain limitations—of Shakspere, 
the greatest of English poets; and ‘‘ The Cenci” is the only work which he 
wrote with a view to actual representation on the stage. In indulging his 
whim to produce something in the obsolete and absurd form which Shak- 
spere had done so much with, Shelley no doubt believed that he was 
engaged upon a solid and permanent composition. In reality he was only 
experimenting to find a suitable form for his efforts to ‘‘ teach the human 
heart, through its sympathies and antipathies, the knowledge of itself; in 
proportion to the possession of which knowledge, every human being is 
wise, just, sincere, tolerant, and kind”. This, he says, is the purpose of 
‘the highest species of drama’’; and it seems to me that such purpose makes 
all the Wiens between the writer of fiction and the ordinary imagina- 
tive liar. However that may be, Shelley, groping for the scientific drama 
which is yet in the future, and which alone could have reconciled his philo- 
sophic craving for truth to the unrealities of the stage, certainly got hold of 
the wrong vehicle when he chose the five-act tragedy in blank verse which had 
sufficed for Otway and Nicholas Rowe. The obligations imposed on him by 
this form and its traditions were that he should imitate Shakspere in an un- 
Shaksperean fashion by attempting to write constantly as Shakspere only 
wrote at the extreme emotional crises in his plays ; that his hero should have 
a dash of Richard III. in him; that the tragedy should be raised to ‘‘ the 
dignity of history” by the arbitrary introduction of incidents (mostly 
fictitious) mentioned in recondite historical manuscripts; and that the 
whole should be made sufficiently stagey to appear natural and suitable to 
actors and frequenters of the theatre, and outrageous and impossible to 
everyone else. Shelley, with the modesty of a novice, complied with these 
conditions. He produced a villain worse than Richard ITI., Macbeth, Iago, 
Antiochus, and Ireland’s Vortigern all rolled into one. He expanded 
Othello’s ‘“‘Put out the light; and then put out the light” into a whole 
scene. He wrote a father’s curse compared to which Lear’s on Goneril 
appears a mere petulance. He put Lady Macbeth’s famous ‘‘ Give me the 
daggers” into the mouth of a heroine urging her father’s murder. He 
gave her a sad song to sing before her death, like Desdemona, Long 
tirades, thunder and lightening, a banquet, a castle, murders, tortures, 
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and executions were not spared. The inevitable historical document was 
duly translated from the Italian original. And he wrote a preface in which 
he scrupulously stated that an idea in one of the speeches was suggested by 
a passage in Calderon’s ‘‘ El Purgatorio de San Patricio”. This, he said, 
was the only plagiarism he had intentionally committed in the whole piece; 
a declaration which proves how unconsciously he had been guilty of all the 
second-hand Shakspere. The result furnishes an artistic parallel to Wagner’s 
‘‘Rienzi’’. It is a strenuous but futile and never-to-be-repeated attempt to 
bottle the new wine in the old skins. 

The Cenci, then, is a failure in the sense in which we call an experiment 
with a negative result a failure. But the powers called forth by it were 
so extraordinary that many generations of audiences will probably submit 
to have the experiment repeated on them, in spite of the incidental tedium. 
And if the play be ever adequately acted, the experiment will not be even 
temporarily fatiguing to witness, though it perhaps may prove at one or 
two points unendurably horrible. For Count Cenci, mere stage puppet, 
striking figure in Italian history, tragedy villain and so forth, as he is 
supposed to be, is really a personification of the Almighty Fiend of ‘‘ Queen 
Mab”, the God whose attributes convicted the average evangelical Briton 
in Shelley’s eyes of being a devil worshipper. Cenci is ruthless, power- 
ful, and malignant; and, above all, there is no appeal and no relief from 
his injustice. He identifies his cause with that of his God by the appalling 
preface to his valediction against Beatrice : 

“The world’s Father 
Must grant a parent’s prayer against his child.” 
Beatrice too, banishes all mere stage heroinism from our minds when she 
absolutely despairs, and, without losing her self-possession, dies in her 
despair. She withstands physical torture; but she succumbs, as she tells 
her torturer 
“ with considering all the wretched life 
Which I have lived, and its now wretched end, 
And the small justice shown by Heaven and Earth 
To me or mine; and what a tyrant thou art, 
And what slaves these ; and what a world we make, 
The oppressor and the oppressed.”’ 


Those who have witnessed the agony and death of any innocent creature 
upon whom Nature has wantonly fastened a dreadful malady, will recognize 
here a tragedy truer and deeper than that of any conventional heroine 
whose lover dies in the fifth act. Shelley and Shakspere are the only 
dramatists who have dealt in despair of this quality; and Shelley alone has 
shown it driven into the heart of a girl. The devil-god, incarnate in a 
wicked human tyrant, is characteristically Shelleyan. He is of course as 
pure a superstition as the benevolent deus ex machina of optimistic religious 
playwrights; but both represent a real aspect of nature; and the one is 
therefore as terribly real and effective as the other is delightfully pleasant 
and useful 

The performance could not have been materially improved upon at any 
other theatre in London. Miss Alma Murray played with remarkable power 
—quite startlingly at some points—whilst her strength lasted. When it 
began to fail (which occurred, it seemed to me, after the third act), she 
husbanded it so skilfully, and managed her part with so much tact, that 
her inability to give full breadth and intensity to the more formidable 
passages in the last act only won additional sympathy for her from the 
very few who felt the shortcoming. Shelley does not seem to have thought 
of the limits to human endurance, and the possibility of contriving intervals 
of rest and relief during the player’s task, which he made about as arduous 
as three successive performances of Juliet or Pauline Deschappelles on the 
same day would be. Not a line of the play was cut: only a few were for- 
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gotten. Mr. Herman Vezin did what he could with the part of Cenci, and 
did it very well considering the impossibility of such an impersonation to 
an actor who happily cannot make a monster of himself. Mr. Leonard 
Outram had the most important of the really feasible parts—that of Orsino ; 
and his treatment of it confirmed the high estimate of his ability which 
his performance as Valence, in ‘‘ Colombe’s Birthday”, caused the Browning 
Society and their guests to form last year at St. George’s Hall. Miss 
Maude Brennan’s appearance was surprisingly in accordance with the 
description of Lucretia in Shelley’s historical document; but the effect 
was not quite satisfactory from the artistic point of view. Mr. de 
Cordova and Mr. Foss came off with credit as Giacomo and Marzio; and 
Mr. Mark Ambient’s earnestness helped him through the self-sacrifice of 
playing the tragic boy Bernardo Cenci. A prologue by Mr. John Tod- 
hunter, in which Mr. Browning, who was present, was pointedly apostro- 
phized, was recited by Mr. Outram. A rough-and-ready orchestra played 
the most sublime pieces in their repertory—the overture to ‘‘ Masaniello”’, 
“‘The Lost Chord”, the march from ‘‘The Prophet”, selections from 
‘*Lucrezia Borgia ”, and the like, with the best intentions. 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 





THE ACADEMY. 


It is always dreadful to differ from everybody; and to take any satis- 
faction in this year’s Academy, it would appear, is to occupy that appalling 
position; since, according to one not incompetent critic, there is this year, 
‘*for a wonder,” a general consensus of opinion that the show at Burlington 
House is ‘‘one of the very worst on record”. Perhaps, however, that 
miraculous unanimity will prove unstable. If it had any better basis than 
a contagion of petulance in a particular set, it probably grew out of a 
recognition that there are few highly ambitious pictures by leading artists, 
and that the works of the leading men are not such as to eclipse the average. 
That is certainly a fair account; but none the less is it the fact that the 
general average is high rather than low; and this, surely, is a matter for 
satisfaction. Even the doubtful admission of Sir Frederick Leighton that 
there is a falling off in works of the imagination, owing, as he suggests, 
‘‘in part to the plague of darkness which has laid its blight on us this cruel 
year ; in part to the hesitation which accompanies periods of depression in 
the national prosperity ’’—even this theory is unconvincing. The category 
of ‘‘ Works of the Imagination”’ is always a doubtful one; and if in the 
absence of popular success in that species we have a high level of per- 
formance in other departments, we have no profound cause for dejection. 
Now there are really a large number of good landscapes—more than could be 
critically noticed, ever so briefly, in this summary. A small picture in the 
first gallery, No. 34, ‘‘The End of the Harvest”, by David Farquharson, 
is a quite striking success in an attempt on which few capable painters 
would venture—the representation of a harvest scene in which a steam- 
machine is at work—so masterly is the treatment of the grain, so sound the 
color, so happy the composition. In gallery second, No. 94, a study of a 
half snow-bound stream, by Joseph Farquharson, is perfectly good in its 
way; as carefully painted as, I fancy, it is original; and another snow 
scene near it, ‘‘ Winter in the Glen”, by A. K. Brown, is no less true and 
telling. Again, in No. 123, ‘‘ Work-a-Day England”, Mr. W. L. Wyllie 
has treated a difficult subject with much felicity if not with entire success ; 
making out of a scene of diversified unpicturesque industry a really good 
picture by the happy utilisation of a river thronged with traffic. These are 
fresh as well as fortunate effects: but in the handling of commoner themes 
an abundance of skill is displayed. To say nothing of Mr. Moore’s sea- 
pieces, which always attain so securely a high level, there are two worthy 
landscapes by Mr. MacWhirter. The more striking—No. 455, ‘‘The Three 
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Witches ”—is a planned foil to his admirable ‘‘ Three Graces”, and as such 
is perhaps bound to carry with it a suggestion of straining for a point; but 
if a trifle melodramatic it is powerfully so; and his ‘‘ Autumn Evening”’ is 
tenderly and entirely beautiful. It is, however, a little invidious to apply 
special praise to these landscapes singly. A single morning’s visit gives 
time to not emany more. Mr. Peter Graham’s ‘‘ Across the Moor” (445) is 
worthy of that artist’s reputation for breadth and vigor. Mr. White’s ‘‘Go 
not, happy day, from the shining fields”, though the quotation is not 
descriptive, is finely felt; ‘‘ Prisoners of the Ice” (192), by Mr. Yglesias, 
is a good composition ; No. 230, ‘‘The Winter Winds are Sighing”’, by Mr. 
J. H. Snell, is acreditable work ; Mr. Wane, in No. 291, ‘“‘Llyn Idwal”’, has 
powerfully treated a fine theme, and Mr. Peel has done no less in ‘‘ Kel Crags, 
Borrowdale ” (111); while Vicat Cole’s ‘‘ Pangbourne” (101), Mr. Hook’s 
‘*Salmon Pool” (276), Mr. Lindstriém’s ‘Tullos Hill” (309), Mr. Kingsley’s 
autumn scene (116), and Mr. Walton’s (96), all compel praise. In short, 
the English landscape school is even improving its position. Besides much 
that is quite good, there is an abundance of respectable work, such as 
would have caused talk a generation ago; work in which the color and the 
composition are unstrained and unconventional, and of which the subjects 
are happily chosen as well as effectively treated. There are some interesting 
touches of experiment too, as Mr. Christie’s ‘‘ Youthful Poachers ”, No. 27. 


‘“‘Works of the Imagination”, I suppose, covers historical paintings, 
and here, it must be confessed, there is less room for eulogy. But was it 
ever otherwise in English art? Certainly Mr. Glindoni’s ‘‘ Dismissal of 
Archy, the King’s Jester ”’ is a futile performance—a labored and false em- 
bodiment of a motive not even worth handling truly; Mr. Donaldson’s 
picture (176) of the Pope dividing the map of the world is a desperate 
example of inadequate treatment of a historical subject; Mr. Wynfield’s 
“*Fall of Queen Elizabeth Woodville” is just one of the old conventional 
scenes of royal distress; Mr. Boughton’s ‘‘ Councillors of ‘Peter the Head- 
strong’ ’’ (225) is at best a painstaking attempt to work out an essentially 
impracticable motive; Mr. Johnson’s ‘Raising the Standard” (646) is 
about as bad, historically speaking, as it could well be: and even Mr. J. 8. 
Lucas’s ‘‘ Peter the Great at Deptford” (653) lacks inspiration. All these 
productions point forcibly to the fatal weakness of our historical school (if 
we can be paid to have such a school)—the old fashion of looking helplessly 
into history for conventionally ‘‘ dramatic” motives, and then trumping up 
certain scenes precisely on the level of tableaux vivants, alike in respect of 
character and artistic upshot. Our men seem hardly ever to /eel history. 
They can only manage costumes and groupings; they cannot make the past 
plausibly pretend to have lived, much less to live again. A comparison of 
the last illustrated edition of Martin’s ‘‘ Histoire de France”’ with any il- 
lustrated English historical work whatever, will show more crushingly than 
any words can our hopeless inferiority in this regard. The reproductions 
there are not of the best; but what energy in the drawing, what intensity, 
what imagination, what versatility, what truth! The average English 
artistic treatment of history is pitiable in comparison. There are in this 
Academy, however, one or two creditable incursions into by-paths of the 
past. Mr. Topham’s “ Recruiting for Savonarola” (297) shows power to . 
conceive and render character as well as abundant technical ability; Mr. 
Burgess’s ‘‘ Artist’s Almsgiving ” (47), contains some good work and some 
good ideas; and Mr. Gow’s ‘‘ Cromwell at Dunbar ” (412) has merit, though 
it lacks grip. Nor is there any special dearth of tolerable imaginative 
work in the general sense ; though in hardly any production does the artist 
contrive to make us feel that he painted his scene because it possessed and 
constrained him. Thus Mr. W. Frank Calderon’s ‘‘ Dante in the Valley of 
errors” (364) may be described as an admirable study of a crouching 
panther, with Dante and other accessories thrown in; and Mr. P. H. Cal- 
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deron’s exquisitely finished ‘‘ Ruth and Naomi” (21) has really not a scin- 
tillation of the human significance of the old story. In looking at that 
work, and at Mr. Long’s even more perfectly painted group of the finding 
of Moses (115), half-heartedly entitled ‘‘ Pharaoh’s Daughter’, one has 
some such feeling as over the study of Virgil or Racine,—a sense of seeing 
wonderful skill and patience expended lovingly on insincere motives, and 
half frustrated, in the eyes of posterity, by this element of unreality. If 
such executants could but be over-masteringly possessed of a sincere concep- 
tion, what might they not give us! but it seems to be the condition of 
many of these rare gifts that they shall go without intellectual originality. 
Even Mr. Tadema at times gives us this impression of subjection to technique ; 
while those of us who are constitutionally antipathetic to the mono- 
maniacal unnaturalism of Mr. Burne Jones must admit the superior faculty 
of that painter in that he imagines with his mind as well as with his mind’s 
eye, and that his mannerism is something more than repetition. His weird 
projection of the mermaid and the dead man (314) is as hauntingly unique 
in fancy as it is flawless in workmanship. 

There are a number of other pieces more or less memorable for motive 
and execution. Mr. J. W. Waterhouse’s ‘‘ Magic Circle” (450) is striking 
and powerful; Mr. John Collier’s ‘‘Meenads” (757) deserves praise for its 
color and its energy; Mr. Pettie’s ‘‘The Chieftain’s Candlesticks” (97) 
will well sustain that vigorous and versatile craftsman’s fame: Mr. Briton 
Riviere’s ‘‘Rizpah” (268) is impressively imaginative — notably in the 
reluctant upward look of the baffled lioness; and the same artist’s ‘‘ Exile” 
(55), if too obviously painted for the dogs, is not without power. Near 
this work is a noteworthy performance (59) by two collaborating artists, 
D. Mackellar and A. K. Brown, which by its telling unity suggests that 
it might be well for Mr. Riviere, who paints sea vilely, to collaborate, say, 
with Mr. Hook, who in No. 60 gives us a very good sea, with a very poor 
child and donkey. Beside these, Mr. Fildes’ ‘‘ Flower Girl” (61) stands out 
powerfully, but the girl’s beautiful face is unsatisfying in its mindlessness. 
Among the sensational pictures Mr. Watts’ ‘‘ Death of Cain” occupies a bad 
eminence. Nothing will make me believe that these Blakeish monstrosities 
and fantasticalities, to which this artist is more and more giving himself 
up, can have any permanent artistic value. And when one is protesting 
it is impossible to overlook the more commonplace malfeasance of Mr. 
Frith’s performances. The exhibition of these worthless compositions in 
the Academy is an argument against the system of management only less 
forcible than the wild farce of the exhibits of Mr. Herbert, who does more 
to make the Bible ridiculous than could a score of determined caricaturists 
and Freethought lecturers. It is curious, by the way, how uniformly feeble 
or fatuous are the specifically religious pictures. Miss Merritt’s ‘‘St. 
Cecilia” is not worth a glance; Mr. Gascoyne’s ‘‘ Good Samaritan” (45+) is 
little better; and Mr. W. Hole’s ‘‘If thou hadst known!” falls very flat, 
for an artist of ability. 

Among the portraits Mr. Ouless’s ‘Sir Henry Pitman” (163), Mr. 
Sargent’s ‘‘ Mrs. Vickers” (195), Mr. Holl’s ‘‘ Duke of Cleveland” (210—a 
valuable study of an aristocrat), Mr. Pettie’s ‘‘C. T. Ritchie” (413), M. 
Carolus Duran’s ‘‘ Miss Robbins” (493), and Mr. Margetson’s ‘‘ Squire’s 
Daughter” (508), struck me on a first visit as able performances; while Mr. 
Poynter’s ‘‘ Marquis of Ripon” (259) stood out as an example of misplaced 
effort. In 215 M. Aublet has skilfully painted a French Comtesse in 
consummately French attire, against the background of the universe, 
whether in satire or in bad taste is rather doubtful. In the sculpture room 
it was interesting to note that about the most satisfactory work was in two 
terra-cotta portrait busts, 1861 and 1864, by G. Focardi and Samuel Fry. 
The ‘‘imaginative” sculpture is, as usual, mostly weak, even Mr. 
Thorneycroft’s ‘‘Sower” falling short of full success, suggesting as it 
does repetition of idea. JOHN ROBERTSON. 
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JUNE. 


WirTH ‘‘leafy” June comes any amount of work in the garden. In the 
kitchen or culinary department the rake and the hoe must be kept in- 
cessantly at work. Careful weeding by hand where necessary, and by hoe 
and rake where practicable, by turning over the surface of the soil, tends 
both to purify and enrich it. It also invigorates the crops, whilst insects, 
vermin, and their larve are disturbed and destroyed in thousands by 
vigorous and incessant pushing and pulling of the hoe and the rake. 
Besides, to look at a well-hoed, clean-raked garden is always a great satis- 
faction. To secure this, however, in the hot sunshine that should obtain 
this month, may involve some sacrifice of personal comfort, for hoeing 
down between the vegetable rows with the rays of the sun glancing upon 
the shining blade, po the sweat pouring down your face, is no enticing 
task, and would make one feel grateful for an amount of pleasant shade. 
And clearly, if a garden is for ‘“‘the pleasure of man”, how much more 
pleasant would a shady one be! But alas! the shade that would relieve 
the worker would be too much for many of the vegetables; and so there 
is nothing to be done but to go on sacrificing one’s self—to stand any 
amount of broiling and roasting—for the sake of the increased vigor of 
our vegetables. Previous to hoeing between the rows of such crops as 
Beetroot, etc., that require thinning out by hand to proper distances from 
plant to plant, it is well to thin them out; as, coming with the hoe after, the soil 
is stirred up and the footprints displaced, the ground left pleasant to look at, 
and the plants benefited. Where a few of that old and useful vegetable the 
Jerusalem Artichoke are grown, if they are thick and close in the lines, they 
will be the better for a judicious thinning out. Effect this by removing the 
weakliest stems. The old-fashioned practice of ‘‘ topping” these will be 
better carried out in the breach than in the observance. About the second 
week in June the last succession sowing of Peas may be got in. In northern 
localities or in certain altitudes a sowing made so late may not come to 
much, but where space can be found for it and a prolonged supply of Peas 
is a desideratum, it is worth a trial. About the same time a planting of 
Brocoli may be got in. The young plants should be lifted carefully, with a 
ball if possible, and planted with a trowel rather than a dibber. The space 
between each plant should be regulated according to the richness of your 
soil, as well as by the quality and variety of your plants. Two feet apart 
each way will suit in most soils and for most sorts of this excellent vegetable. 
Where a continuous supply of Lettuce is kept up, this useful salad can be 
planted out from the seed-bed in a!l odd corners—on the ridges of Celery 
beds, along the borders of Asparagus beds, on the edges of alleys where 
these are maintained. Asparagus beds will be greatly benefited by a few 
dressings of salt strewn lightly over them and then well watered. Do not 
be too greedy and severe in cutting this crop, but discontinue cutting in 
time ; if not you may injure the plants, to the detriment of their bearing 
the following season. A well-established bed will, however, stand cutting 
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with greater impunity. When a new bed of Asparagus has to be made up, 
and plants have to be purchased, it is best to get them from two to three 
years old, so as to secure less or more of a crop the first season after 
planting. 

June also brings its fair amount of work in the fruit garden. Wall trees 
must now be attended to, and where the fruit on these has “ set’’ thickly a. 
judicious thinning has to be made. One season we took off over one 
hundred dozen well-set fruit from one Morpeth Apricot tree, and still left 
more than a full crop upon it. Thinning out all stone fruit requires a 
careful hand, as, until the ‘‘ stoning ” process is over, a great portion of the 
fruit is sure to be ‘‘ thinned out” by ‘‘ natural selection”. A practised eye 
ranging over the surface of the tree will be enabled to note those that are 
doomed to go by this process, and may without hesitation ease them of their 
agonies. These being displaced first, the healthy fruit must be thinned to the 
right distance. In the case of Plums, Peaches, Apricots, Nectarines, etc., each 
individual fruit should be left standing well clear of its neighbor, and with such 
a position on the branch as will secure for it a full and free play of sunshine 
and air over all its surface. In the case of Cherries and fruits that come in 
clusters, a judicious thinning where they “‘ set”? too thick is also advan- 
tageous. If thinned properly out, a greater weight of fruit of much finer 
quality will be secured than if the whole is allowed to hang on and overtax 
the energies of the tree. Wall trees in June require further attention in the 
way of summer pruning, although this is generally, through press of other 
work, deferred to a later period. Where it can be attended to, however, 
any branch or shoot that may be seen coming away, and is not or will not 
be wanted, may at once be removed, whilst all shoots that persist in growing 
right out from the wall—‘‘ breast-wood” it is technically called—may be 
removed at once. If such wood could be removed in time, and when it 
could be snipt off with the finger and thumb-nail, instead of needing to 
apply the knife, it would conduce greatly to the fruitfulness of the trees by 
the earlier formation of fruit spurs and by the conservation of the sap and 
energy the trees have to expend in the growing of such wood, of which 
they have eventually to be denuded. Wall trees, too, will be greatly bene- 
fited by an occasional application of the syringe, and when green-fly appears 
on those trees for which it has an affinity, or black-fly on Cherries, black 
soap or tobacco-juice, or both together, will have to be added to the water 
and applied by the syringe—or, better still, by a garden-engine—both over 
and under the foliage and forcibly to the surface of the wall. In the case 
of Cherry-trees, when the new growths were infested with the black-fly, we 
have found it often necessary to dip the long tender points of the shoots into 
a pan of water mixed with black soap and tobacco-juice, so as to effectually 
get rid of that pest. One other hint, and we close this paper. Do not let 
your vegetable crops too thickly overshadow the roots of your wall trees nor 
come too much between them and the rays of the sun. Like Diogenes of 
old, they luxuriate in their full share of its benign influence. And as that 
ancient told Alexander, ‘‘ Stand out of my sunshine!” so, too, would our 
fruit-trees, if they found tongue, plead to have the full play of the life- 
giving rays of the genial god of day on every patch of soil into which their 
food-searching roots ramble. Size and form, flavor, color, and succulency, 
are the qualities that go to make good fruit. To have it gocd it requires 
careful culture, as well as other favoring conditions, such as suitable soil 
and situation, etc., and, with these latter present, attention to the hints we 
have given will be found a help to success. W. ELveEr. 
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THE Practical Socialist‘ has a useful article on ‘‘ State Employment” by W. 
R. Burton; this cheap little monthly should be helped along by the pro- 
vincial Fabian Societies. The weekly issue of the Commonweal* commenced 
with the merry month of May, and deserves success on its merits. The 
Church Reformer® feels strongly on the Home Rule Question, and addresses 
the clergy on it with considerable vigor. To-Day'! has passed into new 
hands, and is now edited by Fabian Bland, a name not unknown in Socialist 
literature. The most interesting article in the May number is ‘‘ Radicalism 
and Socialism”, by F. E. Marshall Steele; it is written from the Radical 


standpoint, and argues in favor of co-operation between Radicals and 
Socialists, 


Papers for the Times* has a crude, superficial article on ‘‘ Socialism, In- 
dividualism, Anarchy”. Its value as a contribution to the solution of the 
social problem may be guessed by the fact that it describes the first French 
National Convention as “that precious collection of scoundrels, fanatics, 
pedants, and imbeciles”’, and says that most Socialist theories ‘‘ are at least 
2000 years old, and Socialist practical proposals have all been tried at one 
time or another. and have failed’’. The evil plan of anonymity practised in 
Papers for the Times encourages this abusive reckless kind of writing, as its 
contributors are not restrained by any feelings of personal responsibility. 
‘The Malthusian® has an article on ‘‘ How to Raise Wages”’, addressed to 
‘‘working men and women”’; it wastes more than a page in a reprint of a 
weak article from the Echo on State Socialism. The Republican’ gives the 
place of honor to William Smith O’Brien, and has an article on ‘‘ Proportional 
Representation” in which ‘‘we will suppose” that Gladstone has only 
1,000,000, while Salisbury has 1,500,000 votes in his favor out of a voting 
total of 5,000,000, while Churchill is given twice as many followers as 


Bradlaugh! Such preposterous suppositions are not likely to recommend 
Mr. Bottone’s scheme. 


Mr. Allbutt’s ‘‘ Wife’s Handbook ’’,’ is a far more useful book than Dr. 
‘Chavasse’s ‘‘ Advice to a Wife’’, and ought to replace the latter. 


Mr. Foote’s pamphlet, ‘‘ Gladstone’s Irish Stew”’,® is not anti- Home 
Rule, as its title would seem to imply, but expresses dissatisfaction with the 


Bills now before the country, and a hope that they will be either withdrawn 
or defeated. 


1 'W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, E.C. * Socialist League, 13, Farringdon Road, 
E.C. “ Guild of St. Matthew, 8, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

4 Foulger and Co., 14, Paternoster Row, E.C. ° Freethought Publishing Com- 
pany, 63, Fleet Street, E.C. °G. Standring, 8 and 9, Finsbury Street, E.C. 


7W. J. Ramsey, 28, Stonecutter Street, E.C. * Progressive Publishing Com- 
pany, 28, Stonecutter, Street, E.C. 
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“* For the right moment you must wait, as 


Fabius did most patiently, when warring against 


Hannibal, though many censured his delays; but 
when the time comes you must strike hard, as 


Fabius did, or your waiting will be in vain, 


J 


and fruitless.’ 


‘TRUTH SHALL MAKE US FREE, 
LIBERTY MAKE WISE.”’ 


BASIS. 
The members of the Fabian Society assert that the system of production 
for profit instead of production for use ensures the comfort and happiness of 
the few at the expense of the sufferings of the many, and that society must 
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be reconstructed in such a manner as will secure the general welfare and 
happiness. 


AIM. 


The aim of the Society is to help forward the reconstruction of the- 
Social System in accordance with the highest moral possibilities. 


METHODS. 


The holding of meetings for discussion, reading of papers and reports. 
The delegation of members to attend meetings on social questions, debates 
at workmen’s clubs, etc. The publication of tracts and pamphlets, pointing 
out the evils and immorality of the present system and advocating a policy 
of reconstruction. The appointment of members to put forward the views 
of the Society in lectures and addresses. 


The Fabian Society collects and diffuses information on social questions ; 
its objects are educational as well as militant. It seeks recruits from all 
ranks of society, believing that not only those who suffer from the present 
system, but also many who personally benefit by it, recognise its evils and 
will welcome a remedy. 

The Fabian Society looks for the reconstruction of the social system in 
the emancipation of all natural and accumulated wealth from the control 
of individuals or classes, by placing such wealth in the hands of the Com- 
munity for the general benefit. The Fabian Society further endeavors to 
help forward the regeneration and evolution of Society, and insists that 
only a general high sense of duty and the subordination of individualistic 
aims to the general good can bring about true justice and true liberty, and 
ensure the true dignity of Man. 


BRANCHES. 


Fabian Societies may be formed in any town or district by not less than 
ten persons, each such society prefixing to the name ‘‘ Fabian Society” the 
name of its town or district, and using only such localised title in all publi- 
cations and notices. Each such Fabian Society shall fix its own rate of 
subscription, shall have complete control over its own funds, and shall make 
its own rules; subject to the proviso that no rule shall be made which con- 
flicts with the basis and aim of the central Society. It shall appoint one of 
its members as Corresponding Secretary, and communicate the name and 
address of the member so chosen to the Executive of the Fabian Society, 
thus providing facilities for intercommunication, for the circulation of litera- 
ture, and for the exchange of lecturers. 


All information may be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. Edward Pease, 


17, Osnaburgh Street, London, N.W. The Society meets on the first and 
third Fridays of every month. 





On May 7th, Sidney Webb delivered an eloquent address on ‘‘ What 
Socialism means’”’, at 1, Adam Street, Adelphi, to a crowded audience. A 
discussion followed, in which Messrs Ellis, G. Standring, F. Podmore, G. 
B. Shaw, J. H. Levy, and Annie Besant took part. At the second monthly 
meeting, held at 94, Cornwall Gardens, Annie Besant gave a paper on 
‘* Interest”, but the meeting was too late in the month for report here. 


The following meetings are arranged for: June 4th (members only) 
Report of Committee on Unemployed. June 9th, 10th, 11th, Conference at 
South Place Institute, Finsbury ; 9th, ‘‘ Utilisation of Land”; 10th, ‘ Uti- 
lisation of Capital”; 11th, ‘‘The Democratic Policy”. The Conference 
will sit from 5.30—7.30, and again at 8. June 18th, ‘‘ Personal Duty under 
the Present System ”’, Graham Wallas, at 94, Cornwall Gardens. July 2nd, 
“¢The Aims of Art”’, William Morris, at South Place Institute; July 16th, 
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‘‘ Universal History from a Socialistic Point of View”, E. Belfort Bax, at 
19, Avenue Road, N.W. The meetings commence at 8 p.m. 

After a lecture delivered by Annie Besant at Edinburgh, on April 25th, 
names were given for the formation of a Branch of the Fabian Society. A 
meeting was held at Roxburgh Hall on April 28th, and the Branch was 
constituted, S. M. Smith, 18, Frederick Street, Edinburgh, being appointed 
Corresponding member. Socialists in Edinburgh who are willing to aid in 
propagandist work are requested to communicate with the above. 





A ‘‘ Christian Socialist Society” has been founded, and has issued a pros- 
pectus in which it states: ‘‘ The ideal of Christian Socialism is found in 
Jesus Christ, and all its operations will be based on the spirit of his life. 
The Christian Socialist Society believes that the measures which it advocates 
will, under the altered conditions of modern life, make it possible for men to 
put into practice the principles taught by Christ, and therefore makes a 
solemn appeal to all men to assist in its work. The Society, then, is inde- 
pendent of all theological views, and welcomes as members all who desire to 
make self-sacrifice for men the rule of their lives, and to work as brothers 
one of another, who are bound to subordinate their private advantage to 
the good of the commonwealth and of mankind.” The hon. sec. is Alfred 
Howard, 8, Lanier Road, Lewisham, S.E. 





ENGLAND. 


Messrs. Ward and Payne, of Sheffield, the largest edge-tool workers 
in the world, are trying to beat their workmen down into accepting a 
reduction of 15 per cent. in their wages, by threatening to import all their 
grinders from Germany and thus to throw out all their own workmen. 
These poor men have toiled for years to build up fortunes for their employ- 
ers, and now they are to be turned out in order that these employers may 
wring out of Germans a little more profit than they can get from English- 
men. Of course, all the blame will be thrown on the workers if, in despera- 
tion, they riot against the importation of foreign labor. In Staffordshire, 
the railmakers are threatening a strike, wages being at starvation point ; 
they are 30 per cent. below the 1879 list, and homes are being broken 
up through sheer poverty. A reduction of 10 per cent. has been posted at 
the Clough Hall Ironworks, Kidsgrove, North Staffordshire, and the men 
have struck in consequence. About 17,000 or 18,000 men are affected by 
the strike. A reduction of wage is threatened at the Dowlais Iron Works, 
South Wales; and as most of the men are even now working only four 
or five days a week, a reduction will cause serious distress. The miners 
of the Furness mines worked by the Barrow Hematite Steel Company have 
struck against an addition of two hours to the working day. 

The attempt to drive women off the pitbrows in Lancashire is likely 
to be defeated. The evidence shows that the women are strong and 
healthy; they work nine hours a day and are paid from 2s. to 2s. 6d. No 
other work is open to them, and if they are deprived of this they will 
become a burden on their male relatives, or else drift into the towns and 
compete in labor-markets already overstocked. 

The agitation for an eight hour day is making itself heard; the Lanark- 
shire miners are demanding it, and the Edinburgh masons have collected 
statistics which show that 91 per cent. of their trade are in its favor. 

A most important movement has commenced in favor of federating 
all trades together, after the pattern of the American ‘‘ Knights of Labor ’”’. 
Some branches are already in working order, the Birmingham district 
taking the lead. 

The Great Southern and Western Railway, Ireland, is reducing the 
wages paid to foremen and porters by from 1s. 2d. to 2s, a week. Eighty 
men have struck at Cork, in consequence. 
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The thirty-fifth annual report of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
is sad reading. 1885 has been a worse year than 1879, and the funds of the 
society are lower than they have been for fifteen years. The expenditure 
for the year has been £186,277, while the income has only been £144,639, 
so that £43,638 have to be withdrawn from the accumulated funds of the 
organisation. 

AUSTRIA, 


There is much agitation among the peasants in Galicia, and troops have 
been ordered into the province to keep down the threatened revolt. In 
Gratz, Lower Styria, a society of workers, formed to combat the anti- 
Semitic crusade, has been broken up, and numerous arrests have been made 
by the police. 

BELGIUM. 


‘‘Order reigns in” Belgium, but only on the surface. Several new 
strikes have taken place, and no stable peace is possible while the workers 
remain as poor and oppressed as they are. 


FRANCE. 


The Décazeville struggle is still being gallantly kept up by the miners, 
despite the straits to mn they are reduced. The various workmen’s 
syndicates are sending contributions, and the fund for their support had, by 
the middle of May, reached the sum of 54,276 francs. Some Italian work- 
men have sent a gift of 712 francs in sign of sympathy, and the Cigar Makers’ 
Progressive Union of America has forwarded 1,000 francs, ‘‘ hoping that our 
brothers, shaking off the yoke of capital, may win a victory which shall con- 
tribute to the definite liberation of labor’’. 


Ernest Roche was put up as a protest candidate for the département de 
la Seine and actually received no less than 100,375 votes. His opponent 
won with 145,274, but the miners may well feel proud that their defender 
received such wide support. Roche was set free to prosecute his candidature, 
but returned to prison after his defeat—a defeat which is a presage of 
success. , 


The strike at Lyons, which, as reported last month, was spreading over 
the surrounding district, has been embittered by the return to work of a few 
foreign workmen, who had at first made common cause with the Frenchmen. 
The furniture of a German was broken up as it was being moved from his 
house to the factory of M. Dumont, where he was employed ; and when a 
crowd of strikers assembled round the factory hooting, they were fired on 
from inside, although no violence against the factory had been attempted. 
Some twenty persons, men, women, and children, were wounded by this 
attack, made, be it noted, on unarmed men, and the consequences might 
have been still more serious had not some municipal counsellors and other 
leading men exerted themselves to calm the indignation of the crowd. The 
Government has as yet taken no steps to punish M. Dumont. 


GERMANY. 


Now and then a word comes from Germany which tells of the struggles 
constantly going on under the surface. In Augsburg two Socialists have 
been condemned to two months’ imprisonment for circulating the F’reiheit. 
In Dresden, the police have broken up a workwomen’s Labor Union, under 
pretence that it was a political association, and that women may not belong 
to any political society. In Nuremberg, Liebknecht has been forbidden 
to address a public meeting, on the ground that he delivered a revolutionary 
speech in the Reichstag. During April no less than 1,600 persons applied 
for shelter at the police bureau in Cologne; as Cologne has no houses 
of refuge, these unfortunate poor were put in prison as vagabonds. The 
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distress in Saxony is terrible; the working women of Bohennenkirchen 
have been out of work for twenty-five weeks; their stock of potatoes and 
of wood is exhausted, and starvation now stares them in the face. A 
quantity of Socialist literature is being distributed, despite the energy of 
the police. 

HOLLAND. 


Considerable movement is observable in the industrial centres, but 
no very definite action is being taken. 


ITALY. 


The revolutionary feeling has spread into the army, and some seventy 
soldiers and officers have been arrested in Padua. 


RvssIA. 


Little further news has come from Russia, though there is little doubt that 
another plot against the Tsar is being carried on. A plot in the Govern- 
ment of Kijew to devastate the lands of the great landlords is giving much 
trouble to the police, balked as they are by the self-contained character 
of the Russian peasants. Three hundred and twenty-five peasants were 
arraigned for having pulled down a dam without permission. During last 
year there were no less than 192,000 suits against peasants for injuring 
forests, which forests they claim as communal property; the old Russian 
custom of holding districts as common property is warring against the 
attempts made by the wealthy to appropriate land as individual property. 
The distress in many parts of Russia is appalling, and the Government con- 
tinues to attack popular discontent, not by pulling up its root, but by 
silencing and punishing all who dare to speak of reform. 


A large number of arrests have been made in St. Petersburgh, chiefly 
among students, in connexion with the recently-discovered conspiracies 
against the Tsar at Kharkoff and Novotcherkask. 


SWEDEN. 


The propaganda of Socialism is making considerable headway in Sweden. 
Some time since a tailor named Palm, who had been imprisoned in Germany 
under the Socialist laws, commenced an agitation in Sweden. He was much 
laughed at, and worked on practically alone for two years. Now Socialist ideas 
have taken root, and a considerable number of people are taking part in 
spreading them. The freedom of speech in Sweden is favorable to propa- 
gandist work, and one of the leading journals admits that the movement is 
becoming powerful. Few people in Sweden are rich in the English sense 
of the word, and there is not, therefore, the irritating contrast between 
extreme wealth and poverty that we have here. There is good hope that 
in Sweden the great economical change will come in peace. 


AMERICA. 


The long expected strike in favor of the eight hours’ working day took 
place in America on May 1st. In Chicago 30,000 men, and in New York 
20,000, demonstrated in favor of it. Some 80,000 men struck for the eight 
hours, and 20,000 for a nine hours day, while another 75,000 formally 
demanded it without striking. The employers of 32,000 men conceded the 
eight hours day without reduction of wage from the rate paid for ten 
hours; and among the railways the Baltimore and Ohio Company have 
agreed to the eight hours day with a nine hours wage. The movement 
on May ist was pacific, bnt unhappily at Chicago and Milwaukee riots 
occurred on May 3rd, Sth, and 6th. On May Sth a meeting was held in 
a square at Chicago in a poor quarter of the town, inhabited chiefly by 
Germans and Poles; the meeting was quiet and orderly, but the police, 
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disapproving of the speeches, unfortunately tried to break up the crowd, 
which according even to the Daily News, had already begun to dwindle. 
‘“‘A quieter gathering could hardly be imagined’’, is the testimony of the 
same journal, and the ‘‘inflammatory”’ speeches ‘‘ created no enthusiasm ”’, 
‘‘caused no excitement”. When the police advanced, some hot-headed 
fool threw a bomb at them, and a fight ensued, in which about one hundred 
men were wounded and seven killed; adding another instance of mischief 
chiefly caused by unnecessary police action. The criminality of those who 
carried dynamite bombs into a public meeting has only played into the 
hands of the capitalists, and has increased the difficulties of Socialist propa- 
ganda in America. Ina country where perfect freedom of press and plat- 
form is granted, the use of dynamite in agitation is an abominable crime, 
and the workmen’s agitation has been largely paralysed by the madness 
of Herr Augustus Spies and his friends. They are now awaiting trial 
for murder; Johann Most, who has also been arrested for incendiary speeches, 
is out on bail. 


In connexion with the pretence that shorter hours of labor would mean 
lowered wage, the figures published by the Labor Bureau in 1881 on 
average hours of labor and rate of wages are interesting. A ten hours law 
had been passed in Massachusetts, and, after six years’ trial, the following 
was the report: 

Average Average wages, 
hours. per week. 
36 7.04 
In New Hampshire 6h 7.44 
In Connecticut 35 7.81 
In Rhode Island } 8.61 
In New York dT 


Mr. George Gunton in the Forwm, quoted in the Pall Mull Gazette, after 
giving the above figures says: ‘‘ There never was any legislation adopted 
in any country in the world that has yielded such good economicfruit. The 
most feasible method of establishing a general uniform eight-hour system 
is the adoption of a national eight-hour law. The necessity of such a law 
has already begun to be recognised, not only by the laborers, but by in- 
telligent manufacturers and statesmen; and the first step towards its 
adoption has already been taken. Last winter a proposition was introduced 
into Congress by Representative Davis, of Massachusetts, to amend the 
Constitution so as to enable Congress to regulate the hours of labor through- 
out the country. This proposition will be up for consideration during the 
present session.” 


AUSTRALIA. 


The labor troubles have spread to Australia, and the Sydney government 
is bestirring itself about the unemployed. Railway passes have been issued 
to all who desire to seek employment up country; the Commissioner of 
Roads has been directed to provide piecework for applicants; and a special 
bureau has been opened for receiving applications for work. In Melbourne, 
some shops, which took advantage of some permissive clauses in the lately 
passed Factories and Shops Act, to keep open after seven o’clock, have been 
attacked and have had their windows broken. Permissive clauses are 
generally failures, for the very persons who most need compulsion are sure 
to take advantage of them. 
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